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PREFACE 


The Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanams Com- 
mittee, intending to publish a Handbook of Hindu 
Religion for the benefit of the public and the 
students of the Summer School of Hindu Religion, 
appointed a Committee to take steps for the 
preparatioij. of the book. The Committee 
approved the synopsis of the book prepared by 
the Director of the Oriental Institute and appointed 
a sub-committee consisting of Profs. P. N. 
Srinivasachari, P. V. Ramanujasvami and K. C. 
Varadachari to draft the Handbook. The present 
book is the result of the combined labours of the 
three scholars named above. The Committee will 
consider its effort amply rewarded if the Hand- 
book serves to inculcate the main tenets of our 
religion upon the minds of the readers. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

It is indeed _a great pleasure for the T. T. 
Devasthanams to resume the pubhcation and 
dissemination of religious Uterature after a period 
of long, silence. As all of us know, our Vedic hte- 
rature coupled with ritualistic and conventional 
procedures has been our back-bone and part of 
our national life from times immemorial. Rut, 
of late, this type of revered approach towards 
our religious treasures, has been disappearing 
slowly, giving way to many fissiparous and 
antinational tendencies, due to various reasons 
and influences obviously known to us. 

In these days of rocket speed degradation of 
national character any attempt which helps to 
make the people think about our religions would 
be the most appreciable factor in the path of 
religious uplift. Having this in mind the T. T. 
Devasthanams has again taken up the printing 
of books on our religion and perhaps this second 
edition of ‘Hand Book of Hindu Religion’ is 
the begimiing on that path. 

With regards to the contents, nothing has 
been added by us, as the first edition itself was 
planned and carried out in such a way and style 
easily understandable to the moderately educated 
devotee. This book is concised but complete 
by itself in dealing with all aspects of Hindu 
Religion in a birds eye view. 

The Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanam would 
feel much elated, .if this booklet is patronised 
by all the Asthikas of the Country. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 

T. T. D., TIRUPATI. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION. 

Hinduism is one of the most important of 
living religions in the world ; it is the oldest of all 
and is called Sandtana Dharma. No study of 
religion can be complete without taking its finest 
and highest forms as revealed in its sacred scrip- 
tures and as interpreted by its leading exponents 
and realised by its seers, sages and saints. 
Hinduism in a sense supplies the fullest material 
for the study of religion and can claim to be the 
one religion which is most comprehensive and 
universal. 

It is not a historical religion, but it is a 
religion without any historic founders and it has 
eternal foundation. Historical religions base their 
doctrines and dogmas on the revelations of their 
prophets. Hinduism is based on the Vedas, the 
eternal scriptures revealed to the seers and sages 
and testified to .by the Smrtis and transmitted in 
an unbroken tradition. The Veda is the word of 
God and is God Himself and is therefore eternal 
or nitya. It is apauru§eya, impersonal, not man- 
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made. Hinduism is sandtana religion without 
beginning and end and is one continuous reve- 
lation consisting of the Veda, Veddngas, Smrtis, 
ItiMs^as, Purdnas, Agamas, and the hymns of the 
Alvars and the Ndyanmdrs. It deals with eternal 
spiritual truths adopted to changing conditions 
and is therefore fixed in essentials and flexible in 
non-essentials like rites and rituals. 

The term Hinduism is of foreign origin and 
vague. The term Sandtana Dharma is therefore 
preferable to it and it has a rounded perfection 
and is comprehensive; but the name Hinduism 
is sanctioned by usage. Dharma applies to 
righteousness exemphfied in practical life, indivi- 
dual and social, and implies also moksa-dharma 
or the nature of freedom from the ills of life or 
samsdra. It is thus a way of life and a view of 
life and includes both theory and practice. The 
Veda is the chief authority or pramdna for 
Hinduism, and as aids to its practical understand- 
ing are the other scriptures like the Smrtis. There 
are four Vedas, the ptg-veda, the Yajurveda, the 
Sdmaveda and the Atharvaveda. Each Veda has 
three divisions, namely the Mantrfi, the Brdhmai).a 
and the Upanifad. Om> who knows the inner 
meaning of the Mantras and the Brdhmanas is a 
Mantra-d^lf, who acquires mastery over nature, 
internal and external. It is wrong to say that the 
Vedas belong to the child stage of humanity. An 
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ancient Vedic text which says that the Sat or God 
is one and the seers call it variously contains the 
keynote of Hinduism and its universality. The 
Upanisads or the Vedanta are the rnost sublime 
teachings of Hinduism and are called Brahma 
vidya, containing the wisdom of Brahman, by 
knowing which everything is known. They are 
the solace of life and death. Vedic knowledge 
is summed up in the Vedantic wisdom of Brahman 
enshrined in the Pranava or Aum. Though the 
Vedas refer to thei economical and ethical (the 
hedonistic) ends of life, the highest end is mok?a 
or the realisrtion of Brahman. It is therefore 
called Brahmavidyd. The Veda cannot be known 
without aids or angas and there are six aids like 
phonetics, grammar and astronomy. 

The Smriis like those of Manu bring out the 
ethics of the Hindus in their individual and social 
aspects. They deal more with, duties and virtues 
than with rights or privileges. There are cardinal 
virtues like truth and ahitHsd which are universally 
apphcable and also relative duties or yugd- 
dharmas which exist only in certain periods. 
The Smrti of sage ParaSara is meant for this age 
of Kali. The two Itihdsas, the Rdmaya^a and 
the Mahdbhdrata describe the two avatdras of 
Vi$tiu* I§ri Rama and Sri Kr^tja. God incarnates 
into history at critical periods to restore ri^teou8> 
ness and punish wick^ness. Even such punish- 
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ment is ultimately only for the reformation of the 
wicked man. There are eighteen Purdnas of 
which the chief are the Visnupurdm and the 
Bhdgavata. They are chiefly cosmic accounts 
dealing with the origin, the preservation and the 
destruction of the Universe. Their chief aim is 
to bring out the increasing purpose of God as 
raksaka or the maker of muktas. The Agamas 
explain the way in which God comes down to the 
world of man in the form of area or idol in order 
to redeem him from his sinfulness. The hymns 
of the Nayanmars and the Alvars are mainly 
sung in praise of area or idol in the temple for 
the bestowal of His redemptive grace. 

The study of the Vedas, the Smrtis, the 
Itihdsas, the Purdnas, the Agamas and the 
experiences of the Alvars and the Nayanmars 
reveal the inner truth of religion, viz., the gradual 
descent of God to the human level to lift him up 
to the Divine level. The Brahman of the Vedas 
becomes the antary dmin of the Vedanta, the 
hvara of the Smrtis and the Purdnas, the Avatdra 
of the Itihdsas and the area of the Agamas, Alvars 
and Nayanmars. With God^s grace man ascends 
from the animal and human stages through the 
spiritual stages to the divine stage of mukti. Thus 
^11 the scriptures have a unity of spiritual purpose 
suited to different types and persons. 
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Hinduism as Vedanta expounds this* unity of 
import in a philosophic way. The six Darsanas 
or systems of philosophy were composed by 
dilferent rsis with one single aim, namely, the 
removal of the ills of life to the attainment of 
moksa. Nydya-Vaisesika deals with the logic or 
pramdnas and their categories of life. The 
Sdnkhya- Yoga deals with purusa and prakrti 
and the way in whic|i the purusa frees himself 
from prakrti. Piirva-mfmdrhsd stresses the ethics 
of dharma. Uttara-mlmariisd of the Vedanta is 
the supreme philosophy of Brahman by knowing 
whom everything is known. 

Each of these systems helps the mumuksii or 
the seeker after Brahman to attain viveka, vairdgya 
and ethical purity respectively as essential steps 
to the attainment of Brahman. 

The pramdnas prove that Brahman is the 
highest object of knowledge. They affirm the 
reality of the supreme purusa. The highest dharma 
consists in attaining Him. This is the way of 
Vedanta as taught in the Upanisads, the Gita and 
the Brahmasutras which are called the three 
prasthdnas. The Upanisads describe the direct 
experience of God by the Rsis; the G/7a is the 
essence of the Upanisads and the Sutras expound 
their philosophy. 
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The term darsana brings out the comprehen- 
siveness of the Sandtana Dharma or Vedanta. 
Darsana ordinarily applies to knowledge gained 
through the senses or pratyaksa as in the example, 
“ This rose is red.” It is real and not illusory 
though it is particular and fleeting. The knowledge 
gained through reason or anumana is more stable 
as it gives us some insight into the universal 
laws which explain the particular facts given in 
sense-perception. It is thus darsana in the sense 
of reasoning, as in the example, “The Earth goes 
round the Sun, because it is a planet.” Higher 
than inference is intuition or direct knowledge 
of God or Brahman, as in the experience of 
mystics like Nammalvar, It is Brahinadarsana 
and is the supreme end of knowledge. Thus 
darsana is going from the physical sense organ to 
the inner eye of reason and finally to Bralima- 
cak?us or the direct realisation of Brahman. In 
this way knowledge leads to the more of itself; 
it grows from sense-perception or pratyaksa. to 
reasoning oi anumana. Reasoning develops into 
direct realisation of Brahman as given in Sdstra, 
All these three ways are inter-connected an^ 
complementary and there is no contradiction 
their relation. Veda is not blind faith as it is a 
spiritual verity verified by the Bsis and other 
seers of God. The best test pf Vedic knowledge 
is in our direct intuition of God with the guidance 
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of the Guru who has seen Him face to face. In 
this way darsana as sense-knowledge becomes 
darsana or seeing with the inner eye of reason 
and finally as direct Brahma-darsana or experience 
of God by the and other seers of God. Thus 
the term darsana applied to Hinduism is all- 
ihclusive. ]t accepts the reality of matter or the 
world of nature as described by science, but rejeets 
materialism as the final view of life. It accepts 
the importance of reason but rejects rationalism 
as the final view of life. It accepts the importanee 
of scripture or sdstra but rejects theology as 
blind faith. Hinduism gives a place to science, 
philosophy, and theology and reconciles them. 
It says that the best proof of the existence of God 
is the experience of God. 

Hinduism is not a personal religion as it 
insists on the unity of life as a whole and the 
duties of each person to the other members of the 
society. But it does not accept the western view 
that God needs man’s co-operation in the furthe- 
rance of His purpose. Man does his work as 
worship of God in the spirit of kainkarya in 
utter humility. Every act of social service is 
really the adoration of God as the inner self in 
all beings. There is no spiritual barrier between 
one Jlva and another. 

Hinduism is thus coherent, synthetic and 
universal. It is coherent because it satisfies every 
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Pramarta and sees no dividing line between reason 
and revelation. It is synthetic because it gives a 
place to every system of thought and every school 
of Vedanta. It is also tolerant because it recog- 
nises sects though it rejects sectarianism. It is 
universal because it affirms the truth that every 
man is a son of God and he can intuit Him directly. 
But it is not a mere hotch-potch or electic faith. 
It provides for different types of people but at 
the same time emphatically declares that the goal 
or aim is the same. Every one is atman or 
spiritual, and there is one atman in and beyond 
all; and every one can realise Him. The terms 
applied to Hinduism like Sanatana Dharma, 
Vedanta or Darina and Brahmavidyd are all 
synonymous. They all affirm the same truths in 
spirituality and service. 

The chief topics that are dealt with in this 
work relate to the three reals or tattvas, the 
means of attaining God, including Hindu sociology 
and methods of worship and the nature of the 
supreme purusdrtha or moksa, and finally the 
value of Hinduism as a universal and catholic 
religion. 



CHAPTER II 


GOD 

God in Hinduism is called by various names, 
like Brahman, Isvara, Bhagavan and Purusottama 
and they all refer to the same Being. But many 
misleading views are held about His nature and 
qualities and they have to be corrected before the 
true meaning is explained. The most prevalent 
mistake is to say that the Hindu makes God 
in his own image; he worships stones, trees, 
animals and departed spirits and at best God is 
man as an excellent person. This view is absurd 
as it is not Nature but the God in Nature that is 
adored by him. Man is made in God’s image 
and not God in man’s image. It is wrong to 
say that the Hindu is a polytheist who worships 
many Gods or Devas. God or Isvara is in all 
Gods as their inner ruler or Devadeva and there- 
fore the Hindu is a monotheist who affirms that 
Brahman is the one without a second. Another 
mistake is that Hinduism is pantheistic as it 
holds that all is God and that God is all. God 
or Isvara is in all beings as their ruler but is not 
equated with all beings. He is pure and perfect 
without any taint or imperfection. Still others 
say that the Hindu God is a mere abstraction 
or that it is nothing at all. But all Hindus are 
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agreed that- Religion is essentially faith in a 
personal God and the same is the highest Being 
of the philosopher. But the existence of God 
cannot be proved by reason nor is it a bhnd 
faith. Every one can see God face to face directly 
if he eagerly seeks Him, and then he is sought 
by God and blessed. Just as man seeks God, 
God also seeks man and saves him from sinfulness 
and the sense of separation. This is His redeitip- 
tive purpose and it is gradually realised in five 
aspects or stages. Brahman is beyond and is 
pure and perfect and He is called Para. Then 
He becomes Isvara or the Infinite who is called 
the creator, preserver and destroyer of the Cosmos 
or the Universe or Trimurti. Then He enters 
into the heart of all Jivas as their inner ruler or 
Antarydmin. Then on certain occasions of cosmic 
crisis. He incarnates into the world and these 
historic incarnations are called Avatar as. In the 
last stage, He is called Area or permanent incar- 
nation of love in the form of Idols. The one 
increasing purpose of God in all these stages or 
descents is the redemption of the Jivas from their 
career of sin and ignorance. The Hindu scriptures 
with their infinite motherly tenderness; reveal the 
gradual purpose as ^ruti, Purdria, Smrti, Itihdsa 
and Psalms in Tamil and other vernaculars. The 
Upani^ads reveal his perfect nature as Para and 
Antaryamin; the Puranas describe His nature as 
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Isvara doing his threefold cosmic function. The 
ItiMsas describe the redemptive acts of the 
Avatdras. The Smrtis expound his moral and 
aesthetic excellences and lastly the Psalms describe 
His love and easy accessibility to all persons. 
Brahman assumes a bewitching form of beauty 
so that He may attract the Jivas and annex them 
to Himself. His five aspects may be briefly 
explairied as follows: Brahman is the God of 
the Upanisads and he is pure and perfect in the 
world beyond. His nature cannot be explained 
adequately but his essential qualities are mentioned 
in a way as satyamjndnam, anantam and dnandam. 
Brahman is sat or reality, or truth itself and is 
eternal and changeless unlike prakrti. He is 
ever self-luminous and is more effulgent than all 
the Suns, Moons and Stars. He is supremely 
good or amala and is free from all imperfections. 
He is by nature blissful or dnanda and love itself. 
Brahman is the one without a second, though 
He has many qualities and His chief quality is 
love by which He imparts His nature to the Jivas 
and makes them like Himself. 1 he whole universe 
has its being in Him and He is the supreme end 
of our life. 

Brahman in relation to the world or cosmos is 
called isvara and it is He who creates it, sustains 
it and destroys it. He does the three functions 
of sr^ti, creation, sthiti, preservation and satit- 
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hdra, destruction in the three forms of Brahma 
Visnu and Siva. This threefold function is de^ri- 
bed in detail in the eighteen Puranas of which the 
chief are Visnupuram and Bhagavatapurdm. The 
world consists of Jivas and Prakrti but they are 
eternal and not created out of nothing. Before 
creation they were in a latent stage in Pralaya like 
the seed before it becomes the tree. In creation 
they are given new bodies by Brahman according 
to their previous karma and they get new oppor- 
tunities of becoming free and perfect. In the state 
of sthiti they live and move in the three worlds, 
Earth, Svarga and lower worlds in accordance 
with their karma. They have freedom to make or 
mar themselves, and Visnu the Lord, sustains 
them as their very life and He guides justly. Then 
there comes a time when the world is steeped in 
wickedness and sin and the Lord Siva destroys it 
for the time being. The three functions are done 
by the same Isvara out of his sweet and loving 
will and they are the aspects of the one cosmic 
function, namely to redeem the Jivas from their 
ignorance and evil. This process goes on end- 
lessly in a circle till all the Jivas attain mukti. 


Antarayamin. 

After creating the Universe, Brahman enters 
into it as its inner' self or antarydmin. The 
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universe consists of the physical world or acit or 
jada and also the world of Jivas, sub-human, 
human and celestial. Brahman pervades the whole 
world of acit and cit as Vasudeva and resides in 
the heart of every Jiva, plant, animal, man or 
deva as its innerself or saririn. Though He is in 
all inanimate things an4 Jivas, He is not in any 
way affected by their imperfections. As their 
inner self. He gives them life, rules them from 
within and they all exist for His satisfaction. But 
His chief purpose in dwelling in their hearts 
is to free them from their sinfulness and make 
them into His image. One chief defect 
pointed out by critics of Hinduism is that 
it is pantheistic because it says that Brahman 
pervades all beings and is the same as a stone, 
dog or dog-eater. That view is wrong because 
Hinduisin says that God is in all beings as their 
inner ruler and is not identical with all beings. 
Inanimate things are different from Jivas and 
God is different from both, and He enters into 
them with a view to be in intimate contact with 
them. As the Lord of love dwells in the heart 
of the Jiva or man called the louts-heart of 
hrddyakamala, the human body is extolled as the 
very temple of God or Brahmapuri. As the seat 
of Divinity, it is held sacred, not defiled as a 
filthy place of sin. God is love and He is in the 
Jiva in order that the Jiva may be made Godly. 
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Avatara. 

The theory of Brahman as redeemer is 
clearly brought out by that of or Divine 

incarnation as revealed in the two Itihasas, the 
Ramayana and the Mahdbhdrata. It is fully 
revealed by the author of the Bhagavad-gltd who 
is the highest incarnation of God. As the Lord 
himself says in the Giid, He incarnates into 
history when virtue or dharma declines and is 
threatened with destruction by adharma, or vice. 
He comes down 'Ov'ith a unique form of his own 
to punish the evil-doer and reward the virtuous 
man and restore the moral order of the world. 
The real motive of the incarnation is moral and 
religious as.it consists in redeeming even the 
evil-doer from his ways of wickedness or sin and 
blessing the devotee or bhakta by revealing His 
form made of love or krpd. Even punishment or 
daridana is daydkdrya as its real object is to 
reform the offender and not repress him. Avatara 
is not descent from a higher place to a lower 
place with a physical body. It is spiritual descent 
into human and even subhuman planes and is due 
to^ divine love and accessibility or saulabhya. 
The Itihasas refer to ten chief avatdras of Vi§9u 
of which the most important are B-ama and 
Krspa. The earlier avatdras Uk;e those of the 
fish, the tortoise, the boar and the man-lion and 
the dwarf or Matsya, Kurmai Vardka and Nora- 
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sirhha and Vdmana were made on critical 
occasions in cosmic history to restore the cosmic, 
moral and spiritual order and establish the king- 
dom of righteousness. Rama was born to punish 
the evil-doers like Ravana and establish righteous 
rule or Rdmardjya based on the eternal rules of 
dharnia. The Rdmaydna and the GUd refer to 
the avatdra as the very embodiment of Divine 
Love and they guarantee salvation or mukti to 
all /fva5 regardless of their birth and status, 
including even the sub-human species. The 
tdra is,, therefore, extolled and adored as sarva- 
loka-raksaka or universal redeemer. 


Area 

The worship of God as ared or vigraha made 
of stone, wood or copper is very popular among 
the Hindus as a permanent incarnation of Divine 
grace and love, sanctified by the hymns of the 
Alvars, Nayanmars and other devotees. What 
appears a graven image to the critic or the 
materialist, is to the devotee with a spiritual eye 
a speaking Beauty radiating life and love. The 
so-called idol is not an idea or ideal; an image or 
symbol; bpt is the loving, all-pervading presence 
of the Lord who resides permanently as area in 
response to the prayer of the bhakta. The image 
is only the embodintent of divine mercy and it is 
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easily accessible to all who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear. The devotee seeks the Lord in a 
particular form as Visnu, Siva or Sakti and 
Divinity beyond all name and form incarnates 
into that form and he melts with love and is lost 
in the rapture of communion. The Alvars sought 
refuge at the feet of the Lord and preferred to be 
a stone step at the altar of Srinivasa to be trodden 
by the faithful to even bhakti and mukti. 


Mother. 

The doctrine of Motherhood is a special 
feature of Hinduism as it brings out the tender 
love and mercy that is the special mark of divine 
mercy. The idea of Isvara as the almighty and 
the holy draws out the quality of reverence and 
awe around in the worshipper as an unworthy 
creature. The prayer to God as the father in 
Heaven or lokapati is based on the doctrine that 
every man is made in the image of God or son of 
God. Even this view does not fully bring out the 
nature of divine love and mercy and it is only the 
fact of the motherhood of God that appeals to 
mercy and love as the very heart of creation. God 
as ruler or law giver metes out justice to every one 
according to the strict rules of karma and clharma. 
It provides no hope of mercy for the persons 
who violate the rules and no man is so pure or 
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sinless as to say that he walks in the ways of 
righteousness. But God as mother is forgiving 
and no sin is so sinful as not to merit mercy or 
dayd. Therefore every one seeks the grace of 
Laksmi or Parvati or Sakti as the very embodi- 
ment of redemptive love. But mercy by itself 
may encourage favouritism and. indulgence and 
the sinner may exploit the quality of forgiveness. 
The Hindus therefore worship divinity in the 
dual form of Isvara and Isyati. Law is severe 
and love is indulgent; but in God law and love 
are wedded together and they are really one 
though they function as two. 


2 



CHAPTER III 

JIVA. 


The study of the Jiva or the Atman holds a 
central place in Hinduism. Hinduism insists on 
the sacredness of life and the solidarity of all 
The dtman is to be reflected on and realised 
before God ot Faramdtman is reflected on and 
realised. The dtman is different from the body, 
made of prefer// and its 23 elements. It is different 
fri>m4be gfoSs body consisting of th^ five elemepts, 
namely, eafth, water,' fire, , air and ether, known 
as the It ts not the five pranas 

aad ' fe' moie than' life; ‘ K is not |bte five sense 
organs, namely the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue' A0 the organ of fodch. Tfie atmaft is 
to be distinguished from the subtle body or 
suk§ma^arira; consisting of manns, buddhi, citta 
ahmkara Qt the mind, reason and egoity. 
Hinduism regards the mind and reason as part of 
the body ai4 the d/Hian as Afferent from the 
5nfeywa}nri>a and the sthdla^arira 6x inind-body. 
The bodies come and go but th.^ dtman never 
changes and it is' eternal or nifya. It is beyond 
birth and death and beyond all mental changes, 
like the waking state, dream and deep sleep. It 
is a changeless entity by itself. 
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Tha Jlva is thus different from its quality of 
jnana or consciousness. The jnana or quality 
undergoes changes and not the substance or 
atman. In the jdgrat or waking state, the Jiva 
is conscious of the external World, and its five 
sense organs are active. It sees things with the 
eyes, hears sounds with the ears, has the sensa- 
tions of smell, taste and touch through the nose, 
the tongue and the skin respectively. Therefore 
sensations are in the JJva and the objects w'hkh 
cause them are in the external world,. In the 
dream state or smpna, the Jlvu > do^ not 
perceive things , but is only mentally actiw and 
enjoys 'pleasure and pain. In deep sleep or 
the /iViar i§ at perfect rest and its . coiiscipttsness 
does not work. Though it Is ' not active, it 'is 
not non-existent; it is in a latent state 

The' atman is by nature self-effulgent, active, 
joyful and eternal. It is a mode or am.^a of God 
and though it exists as an eternal entity, it is 
hot separate from Him. It is not born and it 
does not die. It is beyond the past, the present 
and the future and is thus beyond tiro®, and it is 
beyond space. The itman is essentially self- 
conscious and it has the quality of JMna by 
whicji it thinks, feels and wills. It is a knowing 
subject and is not ja^ci or inert. It has moral 
freedom and it is not passive. It is joyful and is 
not miserable or sick-minded. In this way it 
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abides in its own spiritual nature and is different 
from prakrti and God. Atman has its own 
dignity, intrinsic worth and autonomy. It is not 
a thing or physical substance like a stone or piece 
of wood which is acit or jada. It is not subject 
to prakrti and its gums and is free from the 
instincts, like lust, anger, hatred, jealousy and it 
has self-mastery. Thus it is a spiritual personality 
which is free and eternal. It is a knower, a free 
agent and is joyful. The atman that subjects 
itself to the evils of samsara or the bondage of 
karma is czWtd baddha-jiva. It somehow, owing 
to avidya or ancient ignorance which cannot be 
explained, mistakes itself for the body made of 
prakrti and suffers from the series of births and 
deaths. It is like the prince who exiles himself 
from his father’s throne and joins the wild hunters 
in the forest, marries a hunter girl, begets children 
by her and thus gets immersed in savage life. 
The atman somehow deserts its divine home, 
enters into the body made of acit, wallows in 
sense life and is caught up in the wheel of births 
and deaths. Why or how it lapses from the 
divine heritage and suffers from avidya, kama and 
karma, is a mystery. But the jiva alone is res- 
ponsible for the evils and ills of worldliness and 
not any outside agency. Avidya makes it identify 
itself with prakrti and its gunas; kama makes 
it seek the pleasures of the senses and suffer from 
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the pains of animal life and karma subjects it to 
the endless series of births and deaths. But 
the Jiva does not suffer from original sin or 
unmerited suffering. Though the origin of avidya, 
or sarnsdra cannot be understood, it can be 
destroyed by jndna, and the atman can go back 
to God and return no more to sarnsdra. But as 
long as its true nature is concealed by avidya, 
it is bound by karma and is subject to the rounds 
of births and deaths. 


Karma. 

The law of karma occupies an important 
place in Hindu Ethics, and it alone solves the 
problem of the inequalities of life and unmerited 
suffering. Why does the wicked man prosper in 
life and the good man suffer from all kinds of 
misery, physical, mental and social? and why 
does the new-born child .suffer for the sins of its 
parents and from untold evils and why should 
there be evil and misery at all if there is a good 
God? These problems are as old as humanity 
itself. But of all the solutions offered, the theory 
of karma is the least objectionable. Evil and 
suffering no doubt exist but each man is res- 
ponsible for the ills of life he undergoes and not 
God or the Devil. The theory of karma is the 
law of causation applied to moral life and each 
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man reaps wliat he sows. The effect of karma or 
action done by thought, word and deed (or manas^ 
vak and kaya) is never lost; it is conserved in the 
mind-body or sarlra. The present karma is the 
effect of the past and is the cause of the future. 
In this way all karmas are connected as cause and 
effect and they form a senes without any begin- 
ning. The law of causation operates uniformly 
without any exception and it is the moral law of 
retribution. If a man does good deeds or pimya- 
karma he is rewarded and he enjoys the effect of 
his deeds, like health, longevity of life, prosperity, 
power and glory; but if he does bad deeds he 
is punished and he suffers for his bad acts and 
they lead to disease, poverty and misery. Good 
and evil thus lead to pleasure and pain and there 
is a mathematical ratio between virtue and pleasure 
and vice and suffering. In this way every man 
is accountable for his good and bad deeds. 


Transmigration. 

The laws of rebirth and transmigration of 
Jivas follow as the consequence of karma. Mo 
child is born out of nothing; it is not born with 
an empty mind. It does not evolve from the 
parents and follow the laws of heredity. Every 
child is born with certain predispositions or yasa- 
nas which are retained in the subtle body, as the 
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effect of no deed is lost. When a person dies, the 
gross body alone is dissolved but the subtle body 
of the Jiva remains, retaining all the effects of 
its karma. The Jiva then enters into a new 
body suited to its past karma and is born-again. 
Thus every birth is the result of past: karma and 
is the cause of a new body and birth. Just as a 
man throws away worn out garments and puts on 
new garments, the Jiva throws away worn out 
bodies and puts on new bodies. Just as there is 
continuity in a man’s life from infancy to old age 
and personal identity, so there is continuity of 
the same Jiva in the series of births and rebirths 
and personal identity. There is identity in spite 
of numerous births and this is due to the eternity 
of the Jiva. 

The adventures of the Jiva in the world of 
samsara are not confined to this earth alone. It 
migrates from body to body according to karma 
in the cosmic spheres known as the three lokas 
ranging from Brahmaloka or Satyaloka above 
to the Pataialoka below. In the celestial worlds 
above, starting with Svarga, the quality of saiTva 
is dominant and the Jiva enjoys pleasure. In 
the nether re^ons, starting with with Atala, the 
quality of tanias is dominant and Pat ala is the 
lowest region of darkness and the Jiva suffers 
from pain. But the middle region called Karma 
Bhuifti is influenced by rajas. It is the moral 
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world of man and it is here that he does good 
deeds and bad deeds and their elfect is reaped in 
the worlds above and below. There are other 
Brahman^as like this and they are countless hke 
the stars and they are ruled by Uvara according 
to the karma of the Jivas. The worlds have no 
spatial meaning but they have hierarchical moral 
values. Good men ascend to higher regions 
according to their karma and enjoy celestial 
pleasures and when the effect is exhausted, they 
cotne down again and are born in different bodies, 
sub-human and human. Likewise wicked Jivas 
suffer from pain and when it is exhausted, they 
have a new chance and are born again in this 
moral world. 


Freedom. 

The scientific view of karma in terms of 
cause and effect is open to the objection that it 
leads to fatalism and pessimism and that it does 
not provide any hope of bettering the future. 
Since every man reaps what he sows, he has to 
submit weakly to what happens without any 
moral freedom. He has to endure what cannot 
be cured and is a slave of circumstances. But the 
scientific view is only one aspect of karma as the 
more impp^ant side is the assertion of the moral 
frefedom pr freedopi of the will. It says that 
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every man can control his inclinations like anger, 
fear, lust, hatred and jealousy and that he can 
control his future. The scientific theory applies 
only to prarabdha-karma and not to sancita- 
karma. The former refers to the karma that 
has already happened, like the birth of a person, 
and which cannot be changed. But the latter 
refers to the future which is in our hands. Every 
man is the master or architect of his destiny and 
not even a God can alter it. If a man has a 
conflict of desires, like the choice of a career, he 
has the moral freedom to decide for himself which 
career he can choose. He can control his passions, 
like anger or hatred and attain moral victory. 
But if he chooses the way of the animal, then he 
once again is chained to the wheel (if sarhsara. 
But he too will one day begin to realise the futility 
and pain of choosing the animal way of life and 
turn towards the higher path of freedom through 
self-control. In either case freedom is inherent 
in every soul to choose the higher or the lower. 
A soul has freedom to choose but not the power 
to get the results of what it chooses as it likes. 
The results depend on the Ijaws of the worlds 
and causation {karma'). 



CHAPTER IV 

PRAIOeiTI. 

Every religion deals with the nature and 
function of the three ultimate entities. Nature, 
Self and God and their relation. But, it is 
Hinduism that makes the study exact by calling 
them acit, cit and Isvara or Prakrti, Purusa and 
Purusottama or pd'sa, pahi and pati and defining 
their relative positions. The meaning and value 
of Nature ot prakrti will be just considered. 
Nature refers to the objects in the world, like 
houses, trees, rivers, seas and mountains. It 
also includes the sky, the Sun, the Moon and the 
stars. The scientist is interested in studying the 
phenomena of nature in all their details. While 
the chemist seeks to know the various metals 
and non-metals that compose the world, the 
astronomer enquires into the nature of the 
heavenly bodies, hke the Sun, the Moon and the 
stars. The Biologist desires to understand the 
nature and function of the body. While the 
scientist observes the phenomena of nature and 
tries to know the general laws underlying them, 
the religious man seeks to know Nature and 
distinguish it from the Jfva and God. His primary 
interest is the knowledge of God who is the 
creator of the world and his mind goes from 
the created over to the creator. 
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We pereeive the world around us through the 
five senses, namely, the eye, the ea,r, the nose, the 
tongue and the hand. In perceiving a rose, for 
example, we see its red colour through the eye, 
we plt^ck it from the plant by the hand and smell 
its fragrance by means of the nose; we taste its 
sweetness by the tongue and so on. Jn the same 
way, we perceive all other things in the world 
like trees, houses, lakes, rivers and hills. The 
world above consists of the sky, the Sun, the 
Moon and the stars. Geography teaches us that 
the Earth in which we live consists of countries, 
continents, seas and oceans and it is a planet 
which goes round the Sun. India, the country in 
which we live, is a big country with large rivers 
like the Ganges, mountains like the Himalayas, 
trees like the banyan and it is very sacred to us as 
the land of spirituality. The Sun is the centre 
of heat and light round which six other planets 
like Jupiter and Saturn move, and the Moon goes 
round the Earth. The whole is called the Solar 
system and every star is said to be a Sun with its 
own planets and moons. 

The study of Astronomy impresses us with 
the vastness of the solar and stellar systems, 
contrasted with our own smallness. Light travels 
at the rate of 182,000 miles a second and it takes 
3i years for the light of the nearest star tp reach 
us. From these we know the greatest mystery. 
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and imagination that is staggered by the infinity of 
space. What is true of space is also true of time. 
While space refers to co-existence of things, time 
is a succession of events. 

The object of studying prakrti or acit is to 
know that our body is made of prakrit and that 
we are different from it. The body is made of 
earth, water, fire, air and ether and it has five 
sense organs, and is called the gross body or 
sthuIaMrlra. There is a subtle body called the 
suksmasarira and it consists of moms, budclhi, 
citta and ahankdra. Though in western Psycho- 
logy they are classed as mind different from the 
body made of matter, Hinduism treats them as 
physical changes in a subtle form. Ahahkdra 
is egoity, buddhi is determination, manas and 
citta are particular perishing changes in the 
mind. Sarlra is thus subtle and gross and may 
be called psycho-physical. Nothing is really lost 
and there is only change from one state to another. 

Prakrti, as Sankhya philosophy says, consists 
of twenty-four tattvas, namely, mahat {buddhi, 
citta) ahahkdra, the five jhdnendriyas, the five 
karmendr.iyas making the body, and the five 
elements or pahcabhutas and their earlier subtle 
conditions known as pahcatanmatras which make 
up the body and the world. Prakrti has three 
qualities, narnely, sattva, rajas and tamas, Godness 
or Purity, action and inertia. These three qualities 
are present in varying proportions in all the 
twenty-four tattvas. 



CHAPTER V 


DARSANAS. 

It is very difficult to draw a hard and fast 
line of distinction between religion and philo- 
sophy, especially our religion and philosophy. 
The former deals with doctrines and rituals and 
the latter with the ultimate problems of life, like 
the nature of the world, the soul and God and 
their inter-relations. The one is practical and the 
other is theoretical. But our ancestors were 
of a philosophic bent of mind from the beginning 
and they translated their philosophy into practice. 
Our religion and philosophy are intermixed and 
so in an exposition of religion, philosophy legiti- 
mately comes in. o ur people identify the ultimate 
reality of philosophy with the highest Godhead 
of religion and give a theistic colouring to their 
philosophy. So our religion supplies the spiritual 
needs of our people and at the same time satisfies 
the mental wants of a high order. In one isolated 
school of philosophy this distinction is maintained, 
and naturally it did not appeal to the majority of 
the nation. There is therefore much discrepancy 
between their mode of life and their speculations. 
It may be all right for highly intellectual and 
gifted people but for the ordinary man, it is of 
no use. 
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Philosophy, as we have said, discusses the 
nature of the three ultimate entities, matter, soul 
and God and their interrelation. It also treats of' 
another question which is intimately connected 
with the relation between soul and God, namely, 
the life after death, the condition of the soul after 
its separation from the materia! body, i.e., the 
nature of Mukti: If the soul travels from this 
world to another the path token by it also comes 
under ill purview. This fead.s to the question of 
rebirth or. traiTsmigratibh tond its cause, karma. 
All these' and some related topics come under 
discussion, in philosophy^'arid these problems have 
been sqlyed dlfFererttly by dirferent seers. }i\ this' 
way different, schools philosophy have arisen 
in. out eounti7, the tbiefiOf which are six, called 
darsanai 

The eh ief authority fqf the aceeptanee of the 
exisienee of God is.thd hecause He cannot 
be realised by the senses, hor can His, existence be 
inferred from any?, known facts. . There are ^ome 
IchO'dls of philosophy which do. not accept the 
authority of the Veda and mainly depend upon 
perception and inference. As they do not recognise 
the Veda, there can be no place for God in their 
philosophies. They are the atheistic schools of 
Carv'akas, Bauddhas and Jainas. They are called 
Ndstikas. We need not consider them here. 
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Ancient systems. 

The six astikadadanas are; 1. Sankhya, 
2. Yoga, 3. Vaise^ika, 4. Nydya, 5. Puna- 
mimamsd and 6. UttaramimaMsd or Vedanta. 

Sdhkhya and Yoga are similar in their 
central teaching and so they go together. Prakrti, 
or Mulaprakrti as it is called, is independent of 
Purusa or soul and is the cause of this world. 
Purusa is eternal, caitanya or intelligence. Prakrti 
is composed of three g'«/7«5 called sattvq, raja^. 
and tamas. |n the state of Pralaya thie gunas 
are in equilibrium; in they are unequal. 
Buddhi is a product of when it is near 

Purusa. It' is also called moi/jui and antdhkarat^ia. 
Purusa imagines the activity of to be 

his OWE and thus becoines a/nmn; TO attri- 
bution is safiisdra. From buddhi through ahaiikdra 
are produced the ten senses and their objects 
(bhutas) and tanmdtrasi. Purusa hus no qualities 
other than caitanya md it is eternal. There are 
innumerable Purusas. The realisation of the dis- 
tinction between Prakfti and . Pumsa puts an 
end to saihsdra. This k inuhti. SMkhya 
philosophy does not accept God (/ivum). The 
Yoga phjilosophy accepts God but attributes no 
powers of creation, etc., to Him. is the 

state of kaivalya or independence from Nature 
(Prakrti), 
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The Yoga system recommends certain prac- 
tices to control the mind, which lead to the 
recognition of the distinction between Prakrti 
and Purusa. They are yama (control of senses^j 
niyama (purification of mind and body), dsana 
(convenient posture), prdmydma (control of 
breath), pratydhdra (control of the mind), dhydna 
(meditation), dhdrand (concentration) and samddhi 
(attainment), 

Nyaya and Vaisesika similarly agree in their 
essentials and so can be treated together. The 
world is made of atoms. The world is created by 
Isvara and is real. The souls are infinite in 
number. The Naiyayikas establish Isvara by 
inference. The world is composed of parts and is 
therefore the effect of a cause like a pot. Every- 
thing that is produced must have a producer who 
knows its causes and uses. So there must be a 
being who produced this world. He must be 
superior to souls whose knowledge is limited and 
who are bound by karma. The souls are under- 
going the pleasure and pain of samsdra from the 
eternal course of karma. Some dtnians who 
perform the prescribed duties, without any object 
in view, simply to please God, attain power to 
perform Yoga by His grace, and by its means 
attain perpetual freedom from pain, which is 
according to these Schools of thought. 
There will be no more pleasure or pain or know- 
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ledge. So this sort of salvation is styled pa^ana- 
mukti by others. 

The true value of the Nyaya system lies in 
the extraordinary method of critical enquiry 
developed in the modern school. The modem 
Nyaya relegated the discussion of the problem of 
the ultimate entities to the background and deve- 
loped ipto a science of correct knowledge. The 
discussion of the pramanas or means of correct 
knowledge acquired prominence in it. Even here 
inference is discussed in its mimitest detail and 
in the most comprehensive manner. To the 
Naiyayika the Veda is authoritative, not because 
it is eternal but because it is the word of hvara, 
and therefore is infallible. 

The School of Purvamimartisa lays stress on 
dhavma or performance of the acts enjoined by 
the- Veda. As the course of karma is eterhal, 
samsdra too is eternal. There is no creation, no 
destruction. Those who perform acts prohibited 
by the Veda, are born as worms and insects or go 
to hell. Those who perform karma for attaining 
some desire will be reborn again and again. If 
the dharma enjoined in the Veda is performed 
for its own sake, without desiring any benefit, 
it produces what is termed apurva, which in its 
turn destroys the connection with karma and 
makes the soul realise itself.^. This is mok^a 
3 
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according to this school. Then the soul enjoys 
eternal bliss. This school accepts no separate 
God or Isvara, who will dole out the fruits of 
the acts. 

The Sankhyas, the Yogas and the Purva- 
mimaihsakas accept an infinite number of jms 
who are eternal and who are found in everything; 
but they do not accept an Isvara who is capable 
of fulfilling their desires. To the Purvamimarhsa- 
kas, the Vedas are eternal and impersonal. The 
omission to perform the prescribed duties results 
in sin. 

The most popular of the darsanas is the 
Uttaramimaihsa or Vedanta as it is also called. 
Although the others are as much darsanas or 
schools of thought as this, still they are now 
only of academic interest and there is no class of 
people who specifically follow any of those views 
in their daily life. It can therefore be called thq 
living philosophy of the day and when we hear 
of Indian philosophy now a days, our mind gene- 
rally comprehends only the varieties of Vedanta 
and nothing more. As its name Vedanta implies, 
its teaching is based mainly on the Upanisads 
which form the concluding portion of the Veda. 
While the Purvamimaihsa, which stresses on 
dharma, is based on the former portion of the 
Veda called the jBmAmana, the Vedanta is based 
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on the latter portion. Hence the names Purva- 
and Uttara-Mimamsa. There is the school of 
philosophy which affirms that the two darsanas 
are supplementary to each other and really form 
one dar^ana. There is no wonder then if the 
Uttaramimdmsd also adopts the view that the 
Veda is eternal and impersonal and that the 
dharma taught in it should be followed in practice. 
The Bhagavadgltd in th.€ Mahdbharata contains 
in a nut-shell the teachings of the Upmisads 
in very simple language without their illustrative 
stpries and esoteric methods. For this reason, 
it has become the most popular hand-book of 
our religion in recent times, especially with the 
laymen who cannot drink deep in the Upanisadic 
springs. Sri Krsna, the light of the world, 
teaches the ways of Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga and Prapatti Yoga to Arjuna on 
the battlefield of Kuruk§etra and makes him 
fight the battle of life without raga and dve^a 
and attain His feet by prapatti. 

The teachings contained in the Upani?ads 
have been systematised and stated in an aphoristic 
manner by Bddarayana or Vyasa in his Brahma- 
sutras. This is the main text-book of Vedanta. 
This is interpreted in different ways by different 
commentators and thus arose several schools of 
Vedanta. The most important of these areVi^i§ta- 
dvaita, Advaita, Dvaita and Pa^upata. Sankara- 
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carya is the chief exponent of Advaita philosophy, 
Ramanujacarya of Vi^i§tadvaita philosophy, and 
Ptonaprajhacarya of Dvaita philosophy and Sri- 
karitha of Pasupata philosophy. 

According to Advaita philosophy, Bfahman 
alone is real and everything else, like the self 
(knower) and Ihara and the world (knowable) 
and knowledge, is unreal; Brahman is nirvisesa 
and pure consciousness. Nirvihesa means undiffe- 
rentiated, Three kinds of differences are possible; 
difference between similar things, like the indivi- 
duals of a class; difference between things of diffe- 
rent kinds and difference which exists in the thing 
itself i.e., between it and its qualities. There is no 
difference between Brahman and the Jivas which 
are both of the form of cit. Isvara is Brahman 
reflected in mdya or cosmic illusion and Jlva is 
Brahman reflected in avidyd or subjective illusion. 
Brahman is eternal and by its concealing and 
perplexing powers, it makes the Jivas unable to 
realise their real nature and produce different 
kinds of illusions in them. Still as it is false, 
there is no question of difference between it and 
Brahman. As Brahman itself is consciousness, 
bliss and truth, there can be no qualities like 
consciousness, bliss and truth, apart from Brah- 
man, and so there can be no difference between 
Brahman and its qualities. Samsdra is delusion 
of Jivas by avidyd and the disappearance of 
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avidya at the rise of jnana derived fitom the 
mahavakyas of the Upani^ads is mok?a. The 
stock example for the delusion pf Jivas by ajmna 
is the rope or the crack in the ground mistaken 
for a snake. The false snake-idea is attributed to 
the real rope (or crack) and the illusion is dispelled 
on realising the truth of the rope (or crack). A 
man who desires to attain mok?a or release, must 
have four qualifications, namely viveka, vairagya 
possession of sama, dama etc., and sincere desire 
for release; that is to say, he should know that 
Brahman alone is real and the world is false, 
renounce everything, have self-control and have 
thirst for release, Jhdna is the only means to 
mok?a and karma and bhakti are only aids to 
jnana. When once the jnana emerges, he becomes 
a muktd even in this body and he is then called a 
jivanmukta. This 'is the peculiarity of Advaita. 
The other schools do not admit jivanmukti and 
say that Jiva attains moksa by casting off this 
mortal body which is a real product of karma. 

There are two other schools which go by the 
names of their founders, Bhaskara and Yadava- 
prakasa. Bhaskara says that Brahman is sagutm; 
there are Jivas and the wof Id, which are also real. 
By the limiting power of Brahman he becomes 
different and has forms like buddhi, senses, body, 
etc. Parts of Brahman having these limitations 
are called Jivas. Although Brahman As indivisible 
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like space, still just as space limited by a pot 
acquires the name of pot-space, so Brahman with 
the above limitations is separately termed a Jiva. 
Samsara is the limitation caused by the upadhis 
or Hmiting adjuncts of Brahman. The upadhii 
are dispersed by true knowledge caused by 
incessant meditation on Brahman after attaining 
the knowledge of the unity of Brahman and 
Jlva by means of Vedic karma and jhdna together. 
Molqa is the union of Brahman and Jiva on the 
disappearance of the limitations. 

Yadavaprakasa says that Brahman trans- 
forms itself into the forms of cit, acit and Isvara 
by real parindma. Cit is jiva’, acit is body, senses, 
etc. Isvara is the ordainer of every thing. Jiva 
does not know his unity with Brahman and 
this sense of difference is sarfisdra. The fetters 
of sarfisdra can be shaken off by performing good 
deeds and by God. True knowledge leads to 
union with Brahman and attainment of mukti. 
Even then there is unity as well as difference 
between Brahman, the Jiva and the world. 

According to Visistadvaita, soul {cit), matter 
{acit) and God {Isvara) are real. Of these cit 
and acit are the special qualities, prakdra, of 
Isvara, and Isvara is the possessor of these qualities 
or modes {prakdrin). A prakdra is that by the 
help of which its substratum is known. Prakdra 
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cannot exist without the prakdnn; therefore 
Brahman possessed of cit and acit is termed one. 
As prakdrin and prakdra are intrinsically different, 
there is difference in their nature. Acit is of 
three varieties, like huddhasattva, misrasattva and 
sattvasunya. ^uddhasattva is self-effulgent. It is 
called Paramapada. Time is sattvasunya; hut 
it is also eternal like, space. Misrasattva, being 
subject to sativa, rajas and tamas, develops in 
the form of the 24 tattvas called prakrti, mahat, 
ahafikdra, the subtle elements, senses, etc. It 
also forms the body and ahankdra of Jivas accord- 
ing to their previous karma. Sathsdra is the cycle 
of repeated births and deaths of embodied souls 
brought about by mamakdra or egoism and 
ajndna. In the cycle of karma and avidyd the 
sins of some persons are destroyed by their 
virtues. Then they pray to God for redemption. 
They 'realise the true knowledge of the Sastras 
by the instruction of a gobd teacher attained 
by God’s grace or dayd. They duly practise the 
obligatory and optional duties according to their 
station in life and acquire the enriching spiritual 
qualities of sama, darna, tapas, Sauca, ahitfisd, 
drjava, hhaya, abhaya, sthdna, viveka, ahimsd, 
dayd, etc. They surrender themselves to God and 
due to bhakti recollect and reflect on Sastra and 
meditate upon His qualities and get rid of 
ignorance (ajndna) by His grace. They practise 
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bhaktiydga and attain mukti by prapatti and 
God’s grace when they leave the body. Mukti 
is of two kinds, kaivalya and reaching I^vara. 
Kaivalya is the enjo5mient of the pleasure of the 
realization of atman. The other is attaining 
Ikvara in Paramapada and enjoying his svarupa 
and eternal bliss, hvara in Paramapada has His 
own form or rupa of divinely beautiful body. 
He is one with His beloved ones, i^ri, Bhil, and 
Nila who are His concrete krpa, and with nitya- 
siiris who are enternally free like Ananta, Garuda 
and Visvaksena, and the freed souls or muktas. 
His chief lila consists in releasing the other Jivas 
also from karma and making them into his 
likeness. 

Visistadvaita says that the absolute Brahman 
is the same as V§hu, Narayana, Vasudeva, or 
Venkatesvara. He incarnates on historic occasions 
in different forms to redeem mankind. In res- 
ponse to the prayers of this devotees, He incarnates 
permanently as idols or area, owing to His infinite 
love. So according to Visistadvaita, Vi§nu or 
Vasudeva Himself has His home in the temple 
of Tirumalai. Out of His infinite love for the 
erring mortals of Kali, the Infinite has incarnated 
permanently in Tirumalai and the mortal becomes 
immortal by utter surrender to His grace. So 
there is no exaggeration in the statement that 
Tirupati is Kaliyuga Vaikuntha. Just as the 
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relation between body and soul is ^arim-sarlri- 
bhava, so the relation between soul and Ih'ara 
is the same. So Bvara is the inner soul of every- 
thing in this world and every name and form 
ultimately applies to Brahman or Srinivasa, the 
self of all selves. 

According to Dvaila philosophy, soul (ciY), 
world {acit) and God {Isvara) are different tattvas. 
God is only the instrumental or efficient cause 
of the world. He is Visnu himself. He possesses 
all the auspicious qualities and has a beautiful 
body made of jhana, ananda, etc. The souls and 
the world depend on Him. The souls are in- 
finitesimal in size and are different from each 
other. They are of three kinds according to 
their gums — tamoyogyas, nityasamsdrins and 
muktiyogyas. The fiirst class of JIvas dwell in 
Hell for ever. The last class -are eternally free 
and dwell in Vi^t}uloka. The second class of 
Jivas attain direct cognition of God by their 
practices beginning with renunciation of the 
results of their actions and ending with medi- 
tation on Visnu and enjoy the pleasures of muktas 
according to their nature. If they are free from 
impressions (vdsana) of hatred etc., they attain 
mukti and enjoy supreme pleasure. The relation 
between God and soul is that of svdniin and ddsa 
(master and servant). So the summum bomm 
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of life, according to this school is service to God, 
here in this world and beyond. 

According to Pasupata, there are three eternal 
entities, God {pati). Soul (paiu) and Nature 
(j>asd). God is the supreme pati or Paramesvara 
He is only the instrumental or efficient cause of 
creation while the atoms are the material cause. 
The Jiva (soul) is different from I'^vara and matter 
but is self-conscious. It is like a crystal and 
assumes the form of that with Vhich it comes 
in contact. Wljen caught up in pasa which is 
made up of ignorance, inertness and desire 
(a^ava, maya and kamya) it undergoes samsara 
like pasa. When the Jiva contacts Pati it becomes 
like Him. The Jiva attains mukti by following 
certain practices which free it of its ignorance 
etc. Mukti, according^ to this system, is 'Siva~ 
sarupya (likeness to Siva) and not ^ivaikya 
(identity with l^iva). iSiva, it says, is love itself 
and by His grace (anil). He makes the Jiva free 
from its impurities. The highest form of jmna 
consists in service to Siva and His devotees. 

Saiva and Sakta philosophies are both com- 
prised in Pasupata. In Sakta, Sakti or Devi 
(called Candi) is supreme. She is worshipped in 
three forms. Kali, Laksmi and Sarasvati. Owing 
to the love of Sakti, the world emanates from 
Siva and merges in Him. By means of jndna 
and bhakti, the Jiva attains mukti and becomes 
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one with ^iva. Certain sects of ^aktas engage 
themselves in non-Vedic practices, like worship- 
ping God in a wine-pot, smearing the body with 
ashes from the burning ground, etc. 

Mediaeval Schools. 

The Visistadvaita philosophy with its doctri- 
nes of bhakti and prapatti and emphasis on the 
equality of all bhaktas and prapannas, irrespective 
of caste or sex, appealed to the minds of all people 
and it soon spread all over the country. Many 
pious people came forward in Northern India to 
propagate the faith. But their teachings were 
coloured by their temperamental bias. The theistic 
tinge which ViMstadvaita assumed in the identi- 
fication of Brahman (Paramdtman) with Narayana 
(Visnu) caught the imagination of these saints 
and they identified Him with those particular 
forms of Naraya^ia which attracted their minds. 
In whatever form He is adored, He appears 
in that form and accepts the devotion. 

Ramananda was the first of these teachers. 
He taught that U'vara resides in every Jiva and 
He is Rama, the righteous. The force of his 
personal attraction and teacliings of Ramananda 
can be judged from the fact that even Muslims 
became his disciples. Kabir followed his teach- 
ings and incorporated them with Islam and evolved 
his School of Kabirpanthis. 
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Vallabha taught that §ri Krs^a, was Brahman. 
His form is made of spiritual love and it is RadhS- 
Krspa. He sports with the Jivas in Gokula. 
Creation is the lila of Krsna. Bhakti is the 
only means of attaining Krsna. Bhakti -is 
irrepressive love or pu0. on release from the 
body the bhakta goes to Gokula, which is beyond 
Vaikuntha, and enjoys the bliss of communion 
with Krsna. 

Caitanya taught the Radha Kysna cult. .The 
absolute Brahman is ^ri Kr§na who is eternally 
sporting with Radha, his beloved ‘ other He has 
a bewitching form of beauty and he attracts the 
Jivas to him by his entrancing beauty. Bhakti 
or prema is the only means of attaining the bliss 
of Krsna. The saint taught a number of bhavas 
in the love towards Krsna, like those of God as 
ruler, master, mate, etc., of which the best is the 
bhdva of Krsna as spiritual bridegroom. The 
love of Krsna exceeds the pleasures of Vaikuptha. 

Modern Religious movements. 

Brahmosaraaj, Aryasamaj and Ramakrishna 
Mission are effective reactions to the prosely- 
tising influence of alien religions. They are 
movements in response to their ideas of the 
needs of the age. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Vedas form the fundamental basis of 
our religion. They are the words of Brahman 
and are said to be Brahman itself. These were 
uttered by great Rsis (Seers). They are the 
oldest literary specimens of the world. Their 
language is an ancient form of Sanskrit. The 
Vedas are four in number called the Rgveda, 
Yajurveda, Sdmaveda and Atharvaveda. Each 
Veda comprises two parts, called the Karma- 
bhdga and the Tattvabhaga— the portion that 
treats of action (karma) and the portion that 
treats of reality (tattva). The conduct to be 
followed by those who aspire to acquire punya or 
virtue is detailed in the former portion and the 
eternal truths of life are described in the latter 
portion. Brahman is that by knowing which 
everything is known and so the portion of the 
Veda which treats of Brahman is the most impor- 
tant portion. It is called the Vedanta or the 
Upanisad. The former portion may again be 
divided into two parts called the Mantra part and 
the Brdhmana part. The Brdhmana portion refers 
to the details of the ritual and indicates the 
particular mantra to be recited in each ritual 
act; the Mantra portion supplies the mantras. 
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The two parts are mixed up in the Kr§na Yajur- 
veda; in all the other Vedas they are found separate. 

Although the J^is first uttered Vedas, we 
should not think that they composed them. The 
Vedas, according to Hinduism are eternal. They 
have Ijeen existing for all time and are beyond 
time. It is said that even the world js created by 
Brahman in accordance with the Vedas. The 
Veaas are transmitted to the men in different ages 
either by God himself or through sages inspired 
by Him, So the sages, by the grace of God, 
visualised the Vedas and transmitted them to us. 
As they are not composed by men, the Vedas are 
infallible. The minds of men are fallible and so 
whatever a man does is liable to error. But the 
Vedas are not so. There can be no mistake in 
them and they compel recognition and response. 
They are eternal, spiritual imperatives which 
require to be spiritually obeyed. In accordance 
with the above view, the language of the Vedas 
is called the Devabhdsd or Divine language. 
The lingmstic evidence is in favour of the high 
antiquity of the Vedas and its eternal holiness. 
The age of the Vedas cannot be historically 
determined as they are beyond history and are 
super-historical, not merely pre-historical. 

Though the last portion of every Veda is the 
Upanisad or Vedanta, still Upani§ads are not 
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all attached to the Vedas. A large number of the 
Upanisads arose on the model of the Vedanta, 
The Aitareya, the Kausitaki, the Kafha, the 
Taittiriya, the Isa, and the Chdndogya are the 
last portions or Vedanta of the respective Vedas. 
Besides these there are some more Upanisads 
which are as important and authoritative as the 
above. They are the Brhaddranyaka, the 'Sve- 
tdsvatara, the Munda and the Mdndukya, the 
Maitrdyaniya, and the Kena Upanisads. Qf these 
the Brhaddranyaka belongs to the ^uklayajurveda, 
the 'Svetdh'atara and the Maitrdyaniya belong 
to the Krsna- Yajurveda, the Kena to the Sdmaveda 
and the Munda and the Mdtidukya to the Atharva- 
veda. Excluding the Svetdh'atara and the Maitrd- 
yaniya, the remaining Upanisads are generally 
termed as the Ten Upanisads. They are the 
authorities for our Vedanta system and are 
frequently quoted by our Acaryas in support of 
their views. Besides these, there are nearly a 
hundred other Upanisads which underlie our 
sectarian practices and symbols. 

Tt should not be supposed that every Upanisad 
gives a succinct account of any one system of 
philosophy. They are rather discussions on 
different topics comprised in the systems. The 
whole body of Upani?adic literature has been 
studied, and the contents have been systematised 
end expounded by Badarayana or Vyasa in his 
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Uttaramimamsd Sutra or Darsana. The Sutras 
and the Upanisadic statements or Gratis on which 
they are based are differently interpreted by 
different Acaryas according to the system of 
philosophy advocated by them. In this way 
different systems of Vedanta arose, like Advaita, 
ViMsfddvaita, Uvaita, Saiva etc. Most of the 
Acaryas wrote commentaries on the important 
Upanisads in accordance with their systems of 
pMosophy. 

The next authority for our religion is the 
Dharma ^dstras. They are of two categories, 
the Sutras and the Smrtis. The Sutras, as their 
name indicates, are in the form of aphorisms and 
the Smrtis are in metrical form. If sruti is what 
is directly revealed to the Rsis, the Smrti is what 
is recollected by them and recorded afterwards. 
The DharmaMstras give the code of conduct 
applicable to each section of society and to the 
whole society in common. All that is contained 
in the Dharmasdstras is said to be taken from 
the Vedas which teach fundamental ethical truths 
and they claim to teach nothing new. If there 
is any explicit contradiction between what is 
laid down in the Vedas and what is taught in 
the Dharmasdstras, the former are to be followed 
in preference to the latter, as they are absolutely 
and universally true. If there is anything new 
in the Dhcmnasdstras scad, there is nothing corres- 
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ponding to it in the available Vedas, we have 
to suppose that the corresponding portion of 
the Veda is now extinct but was available to the 
authors of the DharmaMstras. We should not 
discard what is laid down in the DharmaMstras 
on account of this accident. But when the 
DharmaMstras of two Rsis prescribe different 
courses of conduct with regard to the same 
subject, we should not reject either or both as 
wrong, but it should be understood that we are 
at liberty to follow either course at our option. 
But if there is tradition in our family with regard 
to one of the courses, we should follow that 
alone as such a tradition perpetuates an ancient 
Dharma practised by the rest. 

The Dharmasutras are the concluding por- 
tions of the Kalpasutras. The Kalpa is one of 
the six Ahgas of the Vedas. They are SikM or 
phonetics, Vyakarana or Grammar, Chandas or 
prosody, Nirukta or derivation and Kalpa or 
procedure. The whole Kalpa teaches us all the 
procedure for the Vedic rites, domestic rites 
and duties to humanity in general. But all 
Dharmasutras that we in Wit are not the conclu- 
ding portions of Kalpasutras. Some Rsis have 
written complete Kalpasutras while others wrote 
only particular portions. To the former class 
belong the Dharmasutras of Apastamba, Hiranya- 
ke§in,Bodhayanaand Vaikhanasa. The Dharma- 
4 
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siitras of Gautama and Vasistha are independent 
works and no Kalpasutras by the same authors 
are available. 

The traditional number of Smrtis or law 
books is eighteen. They are (1) Manusmrti^ 
(2) Para^arasmrti, (3) Vasisthasmrti, (4) Sankha- 
smrti, (5_) Likhitasmrti, (6) Atrismrti, (7) Visriu- 
smrti, (8) Hdritasmrti, (9) Yamasmrti, (10) Ahgi- 
rassmrti, (11) Usanassmrti, (12) Saifivartasmrti, 
(13) Brhaspatismrti, (14) Kdtydyanasmrti, (15) Dak- 
sasmrti, (16) Vyasasmrti, (17) Ydjnavalkyasmrti 
and (18) SdtdtapasmrtL All these Smrtis are 
equally authoritative but the Manusmrti has 
co mm anded universal respect from the authors 
of aU other Smrtis and authors of the Itihdsas 
and Purdnas because it is the most comprehensive 
and the most elucidative or clear. The Pard- 
sarasmrti is considered to be the standard work 
for this Kali age. It enumerates exhaustively 
the special rules for the Kali age. It is said 
in the Manusmrti itself that Manu’s laws apply 
to the Krtayuga, Gautama’s laws to the Tretdyuga, 
the laws of Sankha and Likhita to the Dvdpdra- 
yuga and those of Para^ara to the Kaliyuga. 

There are some other works which are 
written by the R§is like the Dharmahdstras and 
which are considered as equally authoritative 
although they do not strictly come under the 
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categorjy of Dharma^asira. These are Itihdsas, 
Purdnas, Agamas and Tantras. The Itihdsas 
describe how the duties taught in our Smrtis are 
discharged by different individuals, how men 
should act when there is apparent conflict of 
duties, and thereby create in the minds of people 
a desire to follow dharma and to shun adharma. 
The Purams describe how the incarnations like 
those of Rama and Kr§na come down to the 
level of man in order to elevate men to the divine 
level and reveal to us the mighty power of God 
by describing the course of creation and destruction 
and the right and wrong manner of governing 
the people. The Agamas contain rules for the 
construction of temples and shaping of areas 
and the consecration and worship of the latter. 
The method of pleasing the Gods in an easy 
manner and thereby attaining advantages in this 
and the next world of svarga and finally moksa 
by following the Yoga is described in the Tantras. 

The Itihdsas are the Rdmdyana and the 
Makdbhdrata. The Rdmdyana teaches how the 
conduct of the people towards different persons is 
to be regulated by upholding ideals for each case 
through the story of Rama and Sita. The 
Rdmdyana is as much a story of Rama as of Sita 
and teaches stridharma also. The way in which 
a son should obey his father, the manner in 
which the brothers should love each other, the 
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way in which the wife should obey her husband, 
the manner of the devotion of a servant towards 
his master, how friends should love each other 
and work for mutual good, how men and women 
should conduct themselves towards each other, 
the feminine virtues of gentleness and love and 
several other principles of our religion are taught 
through the life and adventures of Rama and 
Sita, It also brings home to all people the 
principle that people should be honoured for their 
moral worth and not for their birth and that 
pious creatures too deserve respect and service. 
Above all the Ramayana is termed a ^arandgati- 
Mstra and teaches the cardinal principle of our 
religion that a man who sincerely seeks another 
for protection should never be abandoned. God 
as redeemer is anxious to save mankind even if 
they at least once pray for His mercy. The book 
also illustrates the principle that God incarnates 
Himself here in times of historic crises in different 
forms when the world is filled with vice, for 
the purpose of saving the virtuous and punishing 
the wicked. Punishment is only an act of kind- 
ness to redeem the wicked from their career of 
vice and every effort is made to reform them. This 
last principle is better illustrated by the other great 
Itihdsa, the Mahdbharata. Several other principles 
of our religion are taught in this work through 
its episodes such as truthfulness, godliness, purity 
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of women, mercy towards supplicants, forbea 
ranee, penance and so on. So many principles 
of our religion are illustrated in this work that it 
is termed a Dharmasastra itself and is even called 
the fifth Veda. Whole chapters in it are devoted 
mainly to teach dharma incidentally in the course 
of the story for the time being. The Mok$a- 
dharma, the Vidiiraniti, the Sanatsujatiya, and 
the Anugita are some such important sections. 
But the most important of these which has acquired 
universal reputation is the Bhogavadgita (the 
Lord’s song or teaching) in eighteen chapters 
of about 700 stanzas. Although a chapter in 
the epic, it has acquired independent recognition 
by virtue of the highest teaching enshrined in it. 
At the commencement of the Great Battle, Arjuna 
feels doubt as to the course of conduct he should 
follow and seizing the occasion, a sermon on 
conduct has been taught to him and through 
him to the world. Karmayoga, Jndnayoga and 
Bhaktiyoga are taught in all their detail in the 
first, second and third sextants of the work. 
The fundamental principles of our religion which 
are of universal appeal have been clearly taught 
in this work. The general principles that none 
should shrink from doing his duty in whatever 
diflicult position he is placed, that everyone who 
sincerely worships God, in whatever form it 
may be, will certainly be saved, that the mercy 
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of God alone can save humanity from their 
sins and the like taught in it have made it the 
universal text-book of all religions and secured 
for it world-wide recognition. Our people have 
recognised it as one of the three basic authorities 
of our religion and philosophy by including it 
in the Prasthana-traya. There are innumerable 
commentaries on it and translations of it. Every- 
one should read it and put the principles taught 
in it in practice. 

The Purams describe the history of the 
world. They describe how the world is created, 
how it is preserved and governed and finally how 
it is periodically destroyed. The world of cid-acit 
is eternal; it is subtle in pralaya and gross in 
srsti. They show how the morality of the world 
is preserved by God, how the wicked are punished 
and then redeemed and the virtuous saved. They 
describe the different methods and incarnations 
of God at critical periods in the world to maintain 
its moral and spiritual order. They teach the 
principles of our religion through their episodes. 
They also proclaim the glory or vibhuti of the 
ar cava tar a of God through their descriptions of 
the power of the diflferent ksetras and they also 
describe the holy tirthas in our country. They 
describe the methods of penance and devotion 
to God to attain salvation. They therefore form 
one of the important class of text-books for our 
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religion. The most important of them are 
eighteen in number. They are divided into three 
classes called Sattvika, Rdjasa and Tdmasa accord- 
ing as they extol the glory of Visnu, Brahma 
or 'Siva. 

There are an equal number of Upapurdnas 
which mostly deal with the glories of different 
Gods. 

The Agamas are treatises by sages on the 
practical side of religion. They contain rules 
for the construction of the temples, making of 
area, consecration of the temples and idols, 
worship of the area and expiatory ceremonies 
for acts of commission and omission. Inciden- 
tally they treat of town-planning to show the 
place of temple in a planned town and the quali- 
fications of the worshipper. The various incar- 
nations of God are also represented in ar.cU and 
different kinds of area are consecrated for different 
purposes of worship. These Agamas are two- 
fold. — the Vaisnava and the S'nfva, according 
as they treat of the temples, ared and worship 
of the different forms of Vi§nu or “^iva. The 
Pancaratra and the Vaikhanasa are the Vai§nava 
agamas. The former is said to be taught by 
Narayana Himself, while the latter is taught by 
Saint Vikhanas. The ancient works on the 
Agamas are called the SamhiWs. They diCQ Padma- 
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samhita, Paramaaamhita^ Sattvatasamhita, Kapih- 
jalasarfihita, Uvarasdmhita, Paraiarasaifihita, 
BhdradydjQsamhita, Ahirbudhnyasamhitd and Visnu- 
tikika. The Vaikhanasa Sariihitas are said to be 
four composed by the four Rsis, Atri, MarTci, 
Kasyapa and Bhrgu. All the works by these 
authors have not survived to us. Saiva agamas 
are said to be twenty-eight in number. 

Each Agama has four sections in it called 
(1) Caryd (2) Kriya (3) Yoga and (4) Jndna. 
Tbe first treats of the daily duties; the second of 
the worship of God; the third of the practices 
tending to the control of the senses and for the 
meditation of God. The last treats of the nature 
of God, the constitution of the body and mukti. 

Tantras are practical treatises of religion. 
By means of worship of area or yantras, by 
means of repetition of mantras or mystic utte- 
rances, by means of updsanas, they provide 
courses for developing the hidden power in man 
leading to the realization of God. These are also 
used for the attainment of worldly desires. 

All the above literature is in the Sanskrit 
language. But besides this, there is a large body 
of religious literature in Tamil which is consi- 
dered to be equally authoritative in Visi§tadvaita 
and 'Saiva siddhUnta. They are works of the 
Vai^nava Alvars and ^Saiva Nayanmars. They 
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are a class of highly gifted saints who, by their 
wisdom and conduct, have realised God and had 
communion with Him. Their works are the out- 
pourings of their religious consciousness. The 
Vaisnava religions hymns consist of four thousand 
stanzas and are collectively known as the Divya- 
prahandham. The AWars or Vaisnava saints are 
twelve in number and their works, as they are 
collected in the Divyaprabandham, are as follows. 
The first three Alvars, Poygai Ajvar, Bhutat Ajv5r 
and Pey Ajvar have each 100 stanzas to their 
credit in Jyarpa. Tirumalisai Alvar has to his 
credit 96 stanzas in Tyarpa and Tiruccandavimttam 
(120 stanzas) in Mudalayiram. Nammal.var, the 
greatest of the Alvars, has four compositions 
to his credit, Tiruviruttam (100 stanzas), 77m- 
vdsariyain (7 stanzas), Periyatiruvandadi (87 
stanzas), all included in the Tyarpa, and Tiruvay- 
moli, consisting of 1102 stanzas. It is said that 
these four poems stand respectively for the four 
Vedas, Rgveda, Yajurveda, Atharvaveda and 
Sainaveda. The last is the most famous of the 
Tamil religious poems and contains the essence of 
the Vai§nava religion and is profusely commented 
upon. Kulakkhara Ajvar composed the 105 
stanzas of Perumdltirumoli included in the Muda- 
layiram. Periyalv§r composed the famous Tiru- 
ppalldndu of 12 stanzas and Tirunwji consisting 
of 461 stanzas, both included in the Mudalayiram. 
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Tondaradippodi Alvar composed Tirumalai (45 
stanzas) and TiruppaUiyelicci (10 stanzas), both 
included in the Mudalayiram. Tiruppapalvar has 
only 10 stanzas to his credit in the Mudalayiram, 
called Amalanadipirdn. Tirumapgai Alvar has 
much to his credit in the Prabandham. He is 
the author of Periyatirumoli (1084 stanzas), Tiru- 
kkurmddndagam (20 stanzas), Tfrunedunddndagam 
(30 stanzas), Tirmelukutrirukkai (1 stanza) Siri- 
yatirwnadal and Perlyatirumadal. The number of 
stanzas in the last two poems is differently assessed 
by different scholars. The Kaminwhsiruttdmbu 
of Mathurakavi Ajvar and the Nacciydrtirumoli 
(143 stanzas) and the famous Tiruppdvai (30 
stanzas) of Anda! are also included in the Mudald- 
yiram. The above poems a long with the Irdmdnuja- 
nuttandddi of Tiruvarangattamudanar constitute 
the 4000 stanzas of the Divyaprabandham. Highest 
philosophical truths are embodied in these Tamil 
hymns of the gifted Alvars and so these are 
considered as important for Vaispava religion 
as the Upani^ads; and the two, the Tamil Divya- 
prabandham and the Sanskrit Upanisads arc styled 
Ubhayaveddnta. But the most significant point 
about the literature in the vernacular is that it 
reveals the greatness of the arcdvatdra or idol- 
worship.__ It embodies the spiritual experiences 
of the Alvars in the different temples. In this 
manner '’Srinivasa has been extolled by nine of 
the Ajvars. 
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The Saiva religious hymns in Tamil are 
collectively known as the Tirumurais. They are 
twelve in number. The Tevdram of Tirujhana- 
sambandar, Tirunavukkarasu (Appar) and Sundar 
murti constitutes the first seven Tirumurais. Tiru- 
vacakam and Tirukkovayar of Manikyavacakar 
form the eight. Tiruvicaippd and Tiruppalldndu 
of different authors from the nintir. Tirumiilar’s 
Tirumantram is the tenth. The eleventh consists 
of 40 poems by 12 authors. Periyapurdnam 
(otherwise called Tirutton^arpurdnam) of Sekkilar 
constitutes the 12th. Here too the glory of 
the arcdvatdra of “Siva is mainly described. The 
Tamil hymns are designed to inspire feelings of 
veneration and love towards God besides present- 
ing valuable truths. The devotional songs of 
Tayumanavar and Pattinattar addressed to §iva 
are as popular amongst the ^Saivites as the psalms 
of the Nayanmars. 

^Saivism is embodied in the philosophic system 
known as "Saiva Siddhanta and ^aiva Siddhanta 
is therefore called the philosophy' of Saivism and 
it is traced to the Upanisads like Vai^iiava 
Siddhanta. It is chiefly contained in ^ivaj'ndna- 
hodham by Maika^da-ii Sivajnanasiddhiyar. 

There is a large body of similar religious 
hymns in the Sanskrit language also. These 
constitute the Stotra literature. They are small 
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hymns consisting of from one to 100 stanzas in 
praise of a deity, describing the devotee’s absolute 
surrender to God, admitting his sinful nature and 
his utter helplessness to attain mukti unless the 
deity out of His natural and immense mercy 
pities his condition and redeems him from his 
career of sins. They reveal the bhakti or devotion 
of the devotee and his earnest desire for union 
with God. The number of these devotional 
hymns is very large and only a few important 
and early ones can be mentioned here to serve 
as examples. The stotras by 'Sankaracarya are 
significant as they are composed by a philosopher 
who held that Brahman was formless and attri- 
buteless. The Stotraratna of Yamunacarya com- 
prises 65 stanzas and embodies high philosophical 
truths. The Gadyatraya of Ramanuja is an 
equally important triplex. In the first he seeks 
the mercy and protection 0!aramgati) of God. 
In the second he prays to "Sriranganatha of "Sri- 
rangam. In the third he prays to God to accept 
him. The Mukmdamdla of Kulasekhara A}var 
is another famous hymn of forty stanzas. The 
importance of bhakti or devotion and the mercy 
of God are clearly brought out in this hymn. 
Srigunaratnakosa is another important hymn of 

61 stanzas. Then there are poems praising several 
arcdvatdras, like, 'Stirahgardjastava, 'Srl Varada- 
rdjastava, etc. The Ndmdvalis may also be 
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mentioned here as they help us to meditate 
upon God by repeating His various names. 

The devotional songs of Tyagaraja in praise 
of Rama deserve special mention. The songs of 
Annamacaryulu on :^ri Vehkatesvara are full of 
high devotional fervour. 



CHAPTER VII 


VARNAS AND ASRAMAS. 

Although our religion and philosophy consider 
moksa (beatitude) as the primary object of our 
desire still they recognise three other objects 
which are to be attained consistent with the 
primary one. They are dharma, artha and kdma. 
These three are collectively known as Trivarga 
and along with moksa, as the caturvarga. These 
are not only ends in themselves but are also 
means to the principal object, moksa. Dharma 
is the practical method by which moksa can be 
attained. It regulates the conduct of a person 
who aims at moksa. It may be called a code 
of Ethics. The underlying principle in our code 
of Ethics is that one should prefer what is good 
or meritorious {sreyas) to what is pleasant or 
pleasurable {prey as). The man who prefers the 
latter is called ignorant while the man who prefers 
the former is called wise. The wise man knows 
that the pleasures of the world are transitory 
and perishing and that everlasting pleasure is 
only moksa. Even the joys of smrga and 
Brahmaloka which are gained by sacrifices and 
tapas are only transitory. So if a man has to 
attain everlasting joy, he must control his senses 
and realise his self. This is possible by following 
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the course of dharma. When we follow dharma, 
we must follow it without any object in view, 
le., for its own sake, dedicating it to God. Then 
only will it contribute to our good or heyas. 
Again dharma includes not only rules of conduct 
but also principles of character. The latter are 
more important and produce better results than 
the former. The former without the latter are 
ineffective. 

Dharma regulates the conduct of man in 
all aspects of life— religious, social, political and 
healthy. It is divided into two categories viz., 
varna-dharma and dhama-dharma. Our religion 
has divided the society into four classes or 
varnas according to the nature and aptitudes of 
its members and prescribed dharma for each class. 
Again it has divided man’s life into four stages 
or dramas and prescribed dharma for each 
stage. The division of the society into four 
classes or varnas is pecuUar to our country. For 
that reason it need not be declaimed or discou- 
raged. It is based on the principle of social 
economy. So- it is prescribed as one of the duties 
of the king to maintain the varna-dharma and 
dsrama-dharma. If a king is not able to maintain 
dharma properly, he is described as an incompetent 
king. He is given power to punish people who 
do not follow the dharma of their class and 
state in society. 
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It is not possible to mention all the varria- 
dharmas and dsrama dharmas here but a few 
important ones will be noticed. It is the duty of 
the Brahman to study and teach the Veda, to 
perform sacrifices for himself and for ' others, 
and to give and receive gifts. The first in each 
pair of duties enumerated above is also prescribed 
for the Ksatriya and the Vaisya. The special 
duty of a Ksatriya is to protect the people and 
their dharma. Agriculture, cattle rearing and 
trade are assigned to the Vaisya. The only duty 
assigned to the ^udra is to help the other castes 
in carrying on their duties. In this way, the 
varnas specialise in religion, politics, economics 
and labour according to their station in life, 
whatever its nature. 

In addition to the above social duties, certain 
religious duties are enjoined, most of which are 
common to all the castes. These are comprehen- 
sively known as the samskdras. They are 
Garbhddhdna or ceremony for conception; Pum- 
savana or ceremony of wishing a male child; 
Simantormayana or ceremonial parting of the 
hair; Jdtakarma or birth rites; Ndmakarana or 
naming; Annaprdsana or giving solid food to 
the, child; Caula or tonsure; Upanayam or 
investiture with the sacred thread; and Vivdha 
or marriage. After Upanayam, the study of the 
Veda is prescribed and at the end of the Vedic 
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study five more samskaras are prescribed. So to 
the Hindu, life itself is a sacrament from birth to 
death or conception to cremation. Every act is 
an adoration of God including the smallest details 
of life relating to birth, food, study and duties of 
the family. 

In addition to the above samskaras which 
are enjoined once for a life time, there are some 
others which are to be performed daily or at 
regular intervals. The daily duties are the 
performance of the live mahdyajnas viz., brahma- 
yajha ox reciting the Veda; pitryajna or oblation 
to the pins or forefathers; devayajna or worship 
of God ; hluitayajna or offering ball or food to 
ail creatures; and manusyayajna or feeding the 
guests. The aim of these yajbas is to bring out 
the solidarity and unity of all living beings, 
human, super-human and sub-human and the 
obligations of the house-holder to the world in 
general owing to his birth and station in life. 
Then there are the twenty-one sacrifices — 7 pdka- 
yajnas, 1 huviryqjnas and 7 somayajnas—'^hxch. 
may be performed some at specific times and 
others at suitable times, but all at the option of 
the doer. But srdddha, one of the pdkayajnas, 
is considered as essential and one who omits it is 
counted as a patita, because every one owes his 
life to the parents and progenitors. 
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The object of these samskaras is to make the 
life of a man spiritual. Our people are of the 
opinion that man is not on an animal level and 
should not be guided by the animal instincts of 
self-preservation and multiplication and feelings 
of anger, fear and jealousy. Being endowed with 
mind and reason, he should rise above the animal 
level and feel that he has come from God and has 
to return to God and that he should miake himself 
lit lor It. Me is morally free and not bound by 
instincts like animals. So he must live and move 
in a spiritual world and his dress, food and acts 
must have a spiritual meaning. Every samskara is 
intended to be an act of purification making the 
soul more and more fit to approach God. So 
Upanayana is considered to be the most important 
samskara as, in it, the man is initiated into the 
worship of God by means of Vedic stanzas and 
is invested with the sacred thread in token whereof. 
Worship of God is the essence of religious life* 
Marriage is also a spiritual act which enables a 
man to perform Vedic rites which exalt him 
spiritually and to continue the race which redeems 
him from his debt to the fore-fathers. By these 
samskaras, one’s life becomes living in and for 
God. 

For this purpose our religion teaches not 
only the above samskaras but also detailed rules 
of conduct which are ethical aids to spirituality. 
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Some of these v/ill be defined below. 1 . ^Sauca or 
suddhi is keeping the mind, speech and body 
clean. Keeping the mind clean is to prevent it 
from lapsing from sattra into rajas and tarnas. 
Keeping the speech clean is not to utter lies 
or words calculated to cause pain to other beings. 
2. Viveka is discrimination between good and 
bad, between body and soul. 3. Arjava is 
identity of purpose between body, speech and 
mind. 4. Samatva is feeling pleasure and pain 
at the pleasure and pain of others. 5. Tu0 is 
being satisfied with what one has. 6, 7. 'Sama 
and Daina are controlling the mind and the 
senses from being attracted by undesirable objects. 
8. Dana is giving to others what one has. 9. 
Tyaga is renouncing what is not good to oneself. 
10. Dayd is pity or sympathy for the suffering of 
others. 1 1. Mardava is association with goodness. 
12. Lajja is moral sensitiveness. 13. Ksarnd is 
the spirit of endurance or ability to bear pain 
caused by others, or by extreme cold or heat. 
Ksdnti and titiksd are synonymous with this. 
14. Dhairya is courage to do one’s duties even 
in the face of extreme danger. 15. 'Sraddhd is 
reverence to the elders. This is otherwise called 
Astikya. 16. Tapas is physical exercise to make 
the body fit for religious duties. 17. Sthairya is 
the will to do one’s duty. 18. Vairdgya is the 
renunciation of sense inclinations. The practise 
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of these good qualities is given preference over 
the above-named samskaras. Even though a 
man undergoes all the above saifiskaras, it is of 
no avail if he does not possess these qualities; 
if, on the other hand, a man possesses these 
qualities, it does not matter even if he does not 
undergo some of the sarhskaras 

Hinduism not only insists on the practice of 
these virtues but also on the avoidance of vices of 
which the chief are giyen below. 1 , Kama is the 
desire for sensual pleasures. 2. Krodha is anger 
causing pain to others. 3. Lobha is the instinct 
of possession. 4. Moha is delusion or mistaking 
one thing for another. 5. Mada is conceit arising 
from egoistic enjoyment and it causes moral 
confusion. 6. Mdtsarya is envy or jealousy at 
other’s prosperity. 7. Dambha is self-advertise- 
ment. 8. Mdna is the feeling of superiority to 
others and insulting them. 9. Pdrusya is con- 
duct leading to other’s displeasure. 10. Ajhana 
is ignorance of what is good and what is bad. 

11. Aha/ikdra is egoism expressed in terms of 
self-elation and the feeling of superiority to 
others. It includes identification with the body. 

12. Mamakdra is the sense of possession or 

mineness. 13. Pramdda is perversity due to 
ignorance. 14. /wya is envy. 15. is attri- 

buting evil to good people. Of these the first 
six, viz., kdma, krodha, hbha, moha, mada and 
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matsarya are the chief and are called arisa^varga 
or the six inner enemies of spirituality. Of 
these again the first three, kama, krodha and 
tobha are considered to be more baneful than 
others. Lastly kdma is the worst of all the 
enemies as it is the source of all the other vices. 

A man’s life is divided into four parts and 
each is called an dsrania. The four d^ramas are 
stages in the pilgrim’s progress to God or stages 
in the process of spirituality. They make the 
man given to secular life turn his mind towards 
spiritual life and finally lead to the realization of 
ihe supreme Self. The first asrama is hrahma- 
carya. A man enters brahmacarya at the age 
of seven or eight. It is the period of study and 
the whole attention of the student should be 
absorbed in study at the residence of his teacher 
(giirukula). Brahman is the Veda as the source 
of spiritual knowledge and so brahmacarya is 
the study of the Veda. The highest of all studies 
is Vedic study. The object of the study is to 
attain mastery over animal nature. The Brahma- 
carin has to lead a well-regulated life, practise 
self-control and observe celibacy. He should be 
moderate in his food, speech and conduct. He 
should beg his food and partake as much of it as 
hi.s teacher prescribes for him. He should avoid 
excess of salt, acid and pungent substances. He 
should avoid meat and intoxicating drinks. He 
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should not use scents and flowers. He should not 
sleep in the daytime. He should not indulge 
in toilet. He should not drive in carts or coaches. 
He should not use footwear. He should shun 
objects that cause kdma, krodha and lohha. 
He should act with viveka. He should not indulge 
in music or dancing. He should not nnd fault 
with others and should not himself commit faults. 
He should regularly perform the sandhydvandam 
or the worship of God in the Sun as the light of 
lights. A student is not required to pay for his 
studies. The Guru is maintained by the state 
and the tuition is free. He has to acquire know- 
ledge and culture througli service and devotion to 
his teacher. The most essential duty of the 
student is reverence to the teacher. 

Then the student enters into the married life, 
the stage of his life called gdrhasthya. He should 
select a fair and suitable bride of a different gotra. 
Marriage is a sacrament meant for spiritual life 
and not for sexual and sensual satisfaction and 
his partner should particioate in his pursuit of 
dharina. Every man is a member of the social 
organism. He owes his body and mind or psycho- 
physical make-up to his forefathers, rsis and gods 
and so he has to repay his debt of gratitude to 
them. The Crhastha has to do his duties and 
not assert his civic rights. The duty to the fore- 
fathers consists in the performance of srciddha tq 
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them and the continuance of the species worthy 
of the race. The duties of the rsis, lie in the 
study of the Vedas as they are the Vedic seers of 
God. The Gods are pleased by Vedic sacrifices 
and worship. The first and the third can be 
accomplished only with the assistance of a wife. 
So marriage is a religious sacrament, accorajng to 
our people and not a civil affair to satisfy our 
senses. Not only the above three functions, but 
also the remaining two of the paneayajms can 
be performed only with the assistance of a wife 
to look after the house. So our people assigned 
domestic work as the primary duty to the wife, 
ft is also the duty of a grhastha or householder 
to feed all people who are in need of food, the 
brakmacdrin, the other grhasthas who approach 
him for food, and the sannydsin who has neither 
home nor relations, and even the vdnaprastha. So 
every other depends upon 'chQ grhasthdsranui 

for its support as the children depend upon their 
mother. As a Grhastha has to offer bhuta-bali 
also, even the birds and insects derive support 
from him. So a Grhastha is the main stay of the 
society and his dirama is the most humanitarian 
and therefore the best of the dsramas. 

Pahca-yajhas are thus based on the idea of 
life as an opportunity for service and self-sacrifice 
and not for sense-enjoyment. It is giving back 
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to the universe what a m^n has taken from it for 
self-maintenance. 

The next is the vdnaprasthasrama. When 
a man reaches old age and is subject to dotage 
and is blessed with a grandson, he should leave 
the grhasthdsrama and retire to the forest either 
with, or without his wife, after transferring the 
management of the family to his son and spend 
his life in contemplation. Retirement to the 
forest is only for inner spiritual quiet. His food 
consists of roots, fruits and similar forest products. 
He practises ascetic self-control by fasts and 
enduring sufferings. He should also perform the 
five mahdyajhas'. This a^rama is only a training 
period for the next or sannyasasrama or the life 
of renunciation and contemplation. 

The Sannydsin gives up all sense attractions 
and attachments and even the celestial pleasures 
of Svarga. Though he lives in solitude he may 
enter the city and seek alms for the sustenance of 
his body. He has no attachments or aversions. 
He returns love for hatred and lives for others. He 
is one with God and sees all things in God and 
God in all things. He is a veritable God on earth. 
This dsrama is the fruition of the other dsranras 
and the fulfilment of life. The life of dutifulness 
ends in the deified life; it is attitude that matters 
and not the detailed acts. As the Gita says, 
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whatever a man's station in life, he can get 
freedom or mukti by doing his prescribed duty 
without attachment and absolute devotion to God. 

Thus though the asramas appear to be 
different stages in the spiritual development of 
man, starting with brahmacarya and ending with 
samyasa, it is held in a larger sense that each 
dsrama is an end in itself. A man can attain 
moksa by performing his prescribed duties well 
and without desiring any fruit in any ah-ama. 
Purity of soul, detachment from worldly objects 
and absolute devotion to God will secure salvation 
to a man in any stage of life. There are relative 
duties due to birth, birthplace and social environ- 
ment and these duties should not be inconsistent 
with obligatory or optional duties. Every duty 
is really a worship of the Deity who is the real 
actor or kartd. He is the act and the actor. 

Now coming to the rights and duties of 
women, there is fundamental difference in our 
sdstras between purusadharma and strldharma. 
Women are always dependent upon men and can 
never be independent. Women have their share 
of duties but they are not allowed to discharge 
them independently. Men too cannot practise 
dharma independently of women, but the diffe- 
rence is if a man begins to perform a rite, his 
wife has to co-operate and help him; a w'oman, 
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on the other hand, cannot undertake to do a work 
without the permission of her husband. If she 
does anything against the wishes of her husband, 
it will turn fruitless. The upshot of all this is 
that the primary duty of a wife is to follow the 
wishes of her husband (pativrata). According 
to oui' sasirtis matriage is a sacrament {sarhskcira) 
and not a civil or social affair, and so the marital 
tie is unbreakable. A woman, once married, 

( annot desert her husband even if he were addicted 
to vices or devoid of good qualities. Conversely 
a man cannot abandon his wife and if he does so 
he is publicly censured. Husband and wife should 
be attached to, each other for life, and love and be 
contended with each other. 

Although independence has been denied to 
women in religious duties, she is the mistress of 
the house. All domestic duties are in her charge 
and she commands equal respect with her husband 
in the family — ^nay more. It is said that the 
father deserves hundred times more respect than 
the teacher and the mother thousand times more 
than the father. A man may abandon his father 
but he should, under no circumstances, abandon 
his mother. The wife also deserves equal respect 
because our sastras say that a man is born in 
the form of his son through his wife. As he is 
born in his wife, she is called hh jdyd. Where 
women are respected, there the Gods rejoice; 
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any rite becomes fruitless if it is done in a place 
where women are not repsected; a woman is 
the light of the house; she is prosperity incarnate; 
so says our sdstra. 

As there are good deeds to be performed, so 
there are also bad deeds to be avoided. So the 
sastra not only commands us to do certain duties 
but also prohibits us from commiting certain 
other acts. Just as the good deeds are calculated 
to produce merit, so the bad deeds or prohibited 
actions cause sin. Our seers were not only wise 
enough to lay down certain rules of conduct but 
were also prudent enough to warn us from doing 
wicked deeds. These deeds are either harmful to 
ourselves or to the society. One who does not 
want to lose his merit or acquire sin, should avoid 
them. A Grkastha should not covet another man’s 
wife. No man should cause himsd or harm to 
another. A man of one caste should not encroach 
upon the duties of another caste, except in cases 
of dire necessity. One should not utter a he. 
There are various prohibitions with regard to food. 
Generally food which is rdjasic and tamasic 
should be avoided. It should not excite the 
senses and animal instincts. It should not lead 
to slothfulness and apathy. Liquor and stealing 
are strictly prohibited. 

When there are injunctions and prohibitions, 
it is natural that there should be omissions and 
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commissions, as to err is human. These have to 
be rectified and this is done by prdyascittc/s or 
self-purifications. The underlying principle is 
repentance for lapses and sin. A man should feel 
repentance for what he has done and should 
benefit by experience. This is brought about by 
means of the prciyak'ittos. The most common 
form of purification is penance and fasting or 
physical mortification leading to the purification 
of the soul. The derivative meaning of prdyas- 
citta is penance and determination (not to repeat 
the act). These expiatory ceremonies purify the 
mind of the person and prevent his spirituality 
from being lowered by the omissions and commis- 
sions. The prdyakittas are preseribed for slips 
or unintentional mistakes but not for wilfiti 
m.isdeeds or omissions. There is no atonement 
for wilful wickedness. The man is doomed for life. 
In our daily round of duties, we may unwittingly 
omit some details and we may not be aware of 
it. In order to ward off the evil cftects of such 
omissions, it is usual to perform an act of atone- 
ment for them at the end of every ceremony. 
Our people arc very scrupulous in the discharge 
of their duties and want to make sure of the 
merit of the actions. Remorse is vital to virtuous 
life. 

Our system of fasts {vrotas) and festivals are 
caleuiatcd to help us in self-purification and 
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development of the sattva character. If sattva 
increases, we will be free from egoism and resign 
ourselves to the will of God and attain salvation 
by His mercy. Fast reduces the force of the 
material body and enables the spiritual nature to 
attain ascendancy. Festivals are not simple 
feasts or dinners. They remind us of the advents 
of God on earth or commemorate the mighty 
deeds of God undertaken to purify the world by 
destroying the wicked and protecting the good, 
for the redemption of humanity. They are the 
outward expressions of our gratitude to God for 
His immense and constant mercy. If we do not 
express our gratitude to God, we will be guilty of 
ingratitude for the trouble that He has taken to 
make us approach Him. Dipdvali, for instance, 
is a day of rejoicing and remembrance of the 
good that 'Srf Kr|na did to the world by killing 
the cruel demon, Naraka, on the previous day. 
Sankrdnti commemorates the release of the 
world from the clutches of the demon Bali whom 
Visrm diove away by His prowess. It also 
demonstrates the immense mercy of the Lord 
Who pardoned him in spite, of his wickedness 
because he supplicated and who even took upon 
Himself the burden of protecting him so long as he 
lived. Another class of festivals is the celebration 
of the birthdays of the avatdras of God and of 
saints who have bequeathed to us their wisdom 
of the things of this world and the worlds beyond. 



Note to Chapter VII 

WOMANHOOD. 


The home is the unit of Hindu society and the nursery of 
its ethical and spiritual life, and the Hindu woman is the 
pivot of the home, its source and sustenance. If man is the 
grhastha or the householder, woman is the grhini or the 
owner or maker of the home. There can be no home without 
a wife or mother. She is the ministering angel of man and the 
very cradle of family life. Hinduism thus honours the woman 
as wife and mother as no other religion does. 

Marriage is a sacrament and not a civil contract. It is not 
lust and the gratification of animal instinct but love that links 
the male and the female as pati-patni. Wedlock brings out the 
spontaneity and reciprocity of love, its constancy and 
irrevocability and the value of spiritual partnership. The 
domestic life of the woman is not a drudgery but an inner 
delight arising from her ministering to the husband’s needs 
and the upbringing of the children. As sahadharmacarini, the 
wife, with her feminine sweetness and grace, co-operates 
with her husband in the maintenance of the family as the 
foundation of the corporate life of the community. She 
willingly shares the duties of the husband in the performance 
of his fivefold duties involving gratitude to the forefathers 
and hospitality to the poor and the needy. Her domestic life 
is not one of mere passivity and dependence due to feminine 
receptivity and responsiveness, but she is the queen or 
mistress of the home and its mainstay and prosperity or 
LaksmI incarnate. As patni, she often leads the pad in 
sweetening his masterful will. 
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Her life of love is enriched by the advent motherhood. 
Her instinct of self-sacrifice and service are fully brought out 
in the bearing and rearing of the children, worthy of the gotra 
and the spiritual tradition. It is motherhood that elicits the 
infinite spirit of self-denial and affectionate solicitude and is 
manifested in the fostering of the child by endless privations 
and patience bordering on martyrdom. The forgiving nature 
of the mother increases with the prodigalities of the children 
even if they happen to be prodigal. 

Wifehood is, therefore extolled in Hinduism as the 
symbol and embodiment of Divine Love. The Uvara-livan 
relation of Godhood is a dual-nondual relation of Parvati- 
Paramehara or &riyahpati. Uvara rules by Law and Uvarl by 
love and the two are glued together as one. It is Divine 
Motherhood that is the operative grace of God which 
consists in forgiveness and the redemption of the sinner from 
his ways of wickedness. The mother’s love is spontaneous 
and the Divine Mother forgives sins by Her overflowing love. 

The love shown by the pati to the patni is the real 
property of the woman and it is richer and more enduring 
than earthly property and material welfare. The work of the 
woman is not confined to the fostering of domestic felicity as 
she often takes a leading part in social service like feeding the 
poor, healing the sick and rearing children and rejoicing in 
devotional activities. But her feminine nature is essentially 
suited to the founding of the home and her fundamental right 
is the right of love which rules the home and society. 



CHAPTER VIII 


WORSHIP. 

Ardent bhakti cannot rest satisfied with 
silent meditation and upasana, especially when 
it overflows and expresses itself in the form of 
tears, tremors and trance and as bridal mysticism. 
Vedic offerings to gods are reinterpreted as 
Vedantic offerings to Brahman. Brahman is 
beyond space and time and is formless. But He 
has a formless form of His own to respond to the 
needs of the worshippers and their prayers and 
praise. Though bhakti is for hhaktVs sake, the 
worshippers often pray for earthly and celestial 
boons and Bhagavdn, as Providence, answers 
their prayers. Contemplation on the inner self 
is supremely desirable but it is not what is 
actually possible for the man of average common- 
sense. He wants something concrete to fix his 
mind upon. In His infinite mercy and love, 
God descends into humanity as area or idol. 
Area is not metal or stone symbol but is the 
permanent incarnation of God and the concretion 
of His krpci. In area God is easily accessible 
to all at any time or in any place. God-hunger 
for man is more than man’s hunger for God 
and as area. He longs for communion with the 
devotee whom He regards as His very dtman 
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or self. Bhakti and worship or puja are the 
inner and the outer expressions of man’s love 
of God. In His infinite love, He comes down 
and the mystic ascends to Him by Karma Yoga^ 
Mdna Yoga and Bhakti Yoga. Area is the 
most accessible form of God for expressing 
our love through puja or worship. 

Worship can be offered in a variety of ways. 
We can worship Him by inner meditation or 
dhyana. We can again worship Him by offering 
flowers, incense, food and drink. We can also 
worship Him by simply uttering His names. The 
first method is difficult to practise as it implies 
the turning of the vision inward. The second is 
easy and lies within the reach of all people. The 
third is the easiest and the most efficacious of all. 
The worship of the idol or area is really the 
worship of the living all-pervading presence of the 
Lord. The deity responds to our bhakti and out 
of His grace, reveals His nature in and as arcU. 
While avatdras are historic incarnations of God 
that come and go, arcs is the permanent incar- 
nation of God and He is ever accessible to the 
mystic. God comes to stay in the idol out of 
His grace and by virtue of our devotion and 
prayer. 

There are two primary methods in the 
worship of God as Narayana, namely, the Panca- 
6 
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ratra and the Vaikhamsa. The Paiicamtra 
Agama is the word of Narayana Himself and 
it is a sdttvika religion based on the practice 
of love. The Vaikhdnasa is also of divine origin. 
The 'Saiva Agamas are traced to ^Siva, The 
Agamas, therefore, claim the same validity as 
the ttihdsas and the Purams. 

Worship of God as area or image is of two 
kinds, namely, temple and domestic worship. The 
former is meant for all and has continuity. It is 
conducive to the good of the community as a 
whole. Domestic worship is, however, confined 
to the householder and his family. Again, there 
will be homo, bali and utsava in temple worship 
which are absent in domestic worship. Further 
there will be multiple images in temples worship. 

The Agamas refer to 96 varieties of temples 
of which 18 are prescribed for Visnu and the 
remaining types are meant for other Gods. The 
essential parts of a temple are the go^bhagrha 
or the sanctum sanctorum, the mukha mantapa 
or the pavilion in front and the prdkara or the 
walls surrounding the sanctum for going round 
it or pradaksina. The garbhagrha is surmounted 
by a vimana or tower and the prdkara is provided 
with a gate or gopura. The prdkdras may vary 
from one to seven according to The grandeur 
of the temple. 
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Five kinds of images are prescribed for 
temple worship of which dhrum, the static aspect, 
and utsava, the dynamic aspect, are the most 
important. The images are of three types, viz., 
the sthdnaka or the standing posture, the asana 
or the sitting posture and the Dayana or the lying 
down posture. Each of these kinds may be of 
the yoga or the serene type, the bhoga or the 
blissful and the vira or the heroic. 

The Agamas furnish detailed instructions 
regarding the planning and construction of temples 
as regards position, size and the measurements 
of the vimana and other parts of the temple. 
Just as the body is a living temple of God and 
the heart is His shrine, so the town is modelled 
on a spiritual plan with the temple at the centre. 
In addition to the temple to the adimurti or the 
chief God there may be temples for the other 
incarnations of God, the Alvars, Nayanmars 
and the Acaryas. The whole temple is pervaded 
by a religious atmosphere in which work is 
elevated into worship and worship is raised 
to the philosophical and spiritual level. 

The festivals conducted in a temple are for 
the benefit of the community as a whole and they 
are of two kinds, the periodic and the occasional. 
While the devotee seeks the mulavar or the God 
within, the utsavar, as the giver of grace, seeks 
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the devotees outside and bestows His blessings 
on them. In addition to the periodic festivals, 
like those at the time of the full moon or -the 
equinoxes, festivals may be performed at any 
time out of devotion or desire to ward off evils 
in times of drought or cosmic calamities. The 
duration of the festivals may vary from one to 
15 or 30 days. A flag is hoisted in the temples 
to indicate the course of the festival; and it is 
lowered at the end of the same, once ihe flag 
is hoisted, none may leave the town until it is 
lowered. This indicates that the festival is for 
the benefit of the people. It is laid down that 
devotional festivals should be performed in the 
afternoon. 

Great care is taken for maintaining the 
purity or security of the temple. God is pure 
and perfect. Expiatory ceremonies are prescribed 
for the slightest act of impurity. The underlying 
idea is that God who is essentially pure and free 
from all kinds of taints, withdraws His presence 
from places polluted in the slightest degree as 
unfit for His stay. The devotee should go into 
it with pure body and mind. Cleanliness leads to 
godliness and only the pure in heart can reach 
God. Certain ceremonies are performed to purify 
the atmosphere of the temple if it is made impure. 
Expiatory ceremonies are prescribed for the entry 
of impure persons and animals into the temple. 
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Even the appearance of fungus and anthills inside 
the temple is considered to be a fit occasion 
for expiation. Expiatory ceremonies are also 
described for portents which forestall evil to the 
country. 

Bharata Desa is the birth place of universal 
religion_ and is the holy land of the avatdras, 
Rsis, Alvars, Nayanmars, Acaryas and other 
seers of God. The birth place of avatar as and 
godly men is called a k§etra or sacred place 
sanctified by their advent in the interests of 
spiritualising humanity. Mother India has infinite 
capacity to produce godly men and is therefore 
worshipped as perpetually young though she 
has given birth to a countless number of sages and 
saints through the ages. The Vedantins seek 
Brahman as the supreme Deity or sat or as the 
cosmic Lord or Bvara; the mystics seek Him as 
the indwelling Self but all religious people adore 
the avatdra, historical or permanent, in the 
ksetras of which seven are said to be the chief. 
Ayodhya is the birth place of SrT Rama; MathurS, 
Gokula and Brndavana are associated with the 
lild of 'Sri Krsna. Kasi is the heart of spiritual 
India. KancI is held sacred as the chief salvation 
giving city of India. 

Area is worshipped in five forms of which 
the most important is sniyarhvyakta like Tirupati. 
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The Lord in His infinite mercy incarnates here 
and is the very embodiment of redemptive love 
for all jlvas. He summons all jivas from the 
hill-top to seek His feet and attain His grace. 
Other ksetras are Srirangam, Puskaram, Melkote 
and Naimisam. Kanci is a divyak^etra to Varada 
consecrated by Brahma. Tri veil ore is an arsa 
ksetra consecrated by a RsL A manma k$eira 
is established by a good man. Temples whose 
origin is not thus known are called purana ksetras 
and most temples come under this heading. 
^aiva ksetras also conform to type and “Siva 
dwells as the five elements, earth, water, fire, 
air and ether of which the most important is 
Chidambaram, permeated by cit. The pilgrim’s 
progress, external but symbolical to the Vaisna- 
vites and the ^aivites, is from Badarinath and 
Kedaranath in the north, to Kasinath, Mathura- 
nSth and AyodhySnath in the centre, to Pandari- 
nath and Dvarakanath in the west, to Jagannath 
in the east and to Venkatanath, KancinSth, 
Raiiganath and Ramanath in the south. The 
pilgrim then enters into the inner shrine and 
ascends to eternity. 

Tirthds are tanks or rivers, the waters of 
which are considered to be holy on account of 
their association with some holy place or saint. 
Physical cleanliness is next to spiritual purity 
and godliness. Every ksetra has a tirtha attached 
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to it, a bath in which is said to cleanse our sins. 
Our Srinivasa k^etra has in it Svamipuskarinl. 
All should bathe in it and purify themselves 
before approaching the presence of God. The 
Ganga is holy because it is said to have descended 
from Heaven and issued out of the feet of Visnu. 
Jt was brought down by the severe penance of 
King Bhdgiratha to remove the sins of the ten 
thousand sons of Sagara and send them to Heaven. 
The Godavari and the Kaveri are equally sacred. 

Pilgrimages to holy places are symbolic of 
the pilgrimage of the soul to God. The end and 
aim of our life is the pilgrimage of the soul to 
God, the home of all eternal values like truth, 
goodness and beauty. Pilgrimages to ksetras 
enable the devotee to shed his prejudice due to 
the accidents of birth and station and long for 
His soul-sight. He attains vairdgya or the virtue 
of self-renouncement by minimising his wants 
and acquiring sdttvic endurance and patience. 
Contact with holy men fosters the spirit of human 
kinship and the kinship of souls leading to spiri- 
tual service. The great Alvars, Nayanraars and 
Acaryas, therefore, took to pilgrimage from the 
Himalayas to the Setu to promote devotion in 
themselves and others. 



CHAPTER JX 


SADHANAS. 

The purusarthas or chief ends of life outlined 
in the next chapter have a religious value. 
Dharma, artha and kama are not ends in them- 
selves; they lead to the supreme end called mok^a 
purusdrtha. Moksa is freedom from avidyd and 
karma which bind the diman to the world of 
sarhsdra. The atman really belongs to God but 
somehow he has identified himself with the body 
made of twenty-four tattvas of prakrti from time 
immemorial. Owing to this materialistic view 
he is subject to the changes of prakrti and there- 
fore to the cycle of births and deaths, pleasures 
and pains. At long last he comes to know 
that he has given up his permanent home in 
God, banished himself from God, became a 
wanderer in sarhsdra and therefore he longs to 
return to his home, God as the self and the 
saviour qf souls also longs for reunion. It is in 
this light that the teaching of the Gitd as the 
book of yogic sddhanas is to be understood. 
Yoga is union with God and each yoga stresses 
this union. The chief yogas are Karma yoga, 
Raja yoga, JMna yoga and Bhakti yoga including 
Prapatti. They are generally arranged as steps 
in a ladder and every sect or system has its own 
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way of attainment. There is another view that 
each yoga is independent and leads directly to 
mukti. In this work, the view of Sri Vaisnavism 
is adopted and karma, jiiana and bhakti are 
treated as different stages in the pilgrimage to 
God. The will is first disciplined, then thought 
and finally feeling as bhakti is stressed. Prapatti 
is the easiest way to God as He Himself becomes 
the way and the end and mukti is thus attained 
by the grace of God. 

Karma yoga is a moral discipline by puri- 
fying the will. Its object is to change kamya 
karma into niskama karma or duty for duty’s 
sake. No man can be without doing karma and 
karma includes thought, speech and overt action. 
Every man as a bodily self ordinarily follows his 
animal inclination or desire for sense-objects. He 
not only seeks sense-pleasures but also desires 
some outside ends like success (jaya), profit (labha 
and name and fame. These are called kamya 
karmas because they are based on the desire of 
the person for sense-objects and sense-pleasures. 
Such ends are not desirable morally as they make 
the person the slave of sensibility. Besides, kdma 
leads to krodha or anger when the desire is not 
achieved; anger leads to confusion and moral 
death. Therefore, the Gita prescribes the way of 
niskama karma as the way of moral life. Karma 
is done because it is impossible to be without doing 
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it. But it ought to be done without caring for the 
fruits or consequences, as niskama karma. It is 
duty for duty’s sake. Then the karma yogin is 
not a slave of the senses, but is a victor thereof. 
Every man has a station in life and some duties 
pertaining to it. He ought to do them as duties 
irrespective of the consequences. He may succeed 
or fail, derive pleasure or suffer from pain; he 
should not care for them. 

Karma has three meanings. In the scientific 
sense, every karma is an effect and it follows 
from a cause or set of causes. It also determines 
the future action. In this way it becomes a 
continuous series; and he theory may lead to 
fatalism. No man can escape his past and he is 
the slave of destiny. In a higher or moral sense, 
karma is the action of a kartd and the kartd 
is morally free; he has the will to shape his future, 
according to his conviction. But when once 
the action is done, he cannot escape its conse- 
quences. What a man sows, that he reaps 
and the moral law of retribution works with 
mathematical precision. Good deeds are never 
lost, so also bad deeds, and it is the deeds that 
determine a man’s character. But if karma is done 
by him as niskama karma, he is free as he does 
not care for the fruits. The law of kdmya karma 
does not bind him. Virtue is its own reward; it 
has its own intrinsic values and character shines 
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by itself. In a still higher sense, namely, the 
religious sense, every karma is the worship of 
God and then karma is done as kainkarya or 
work dedicated to Him. The karmayogin now 
says: “ Not I, but Thou, oh Lord *’ and does his 
work as worship of God, “ sarvam kr^ridrpanam.” 
Isvara is the real kartd or actor in individual 
and social life. No doubt, the body, the senses, 
the mind and the soul more than all contribute 
to karma. But Uvara is the ultimate agent 
and is the means and the end. In this sense, 
karma yoga is a direct way to mukti, but it is 
developed only in the final stage of religious life- 

Raja Yoga is mind-control (cittavrtti nirodha) 
and is a royal path to Brahman or God. The 
mind is ordinarily fleeting and frittered and 
it is the aim of the yoga to collect it and centre 
it in God, It is therefore a psychological method 
as different from the moral method of karma 
yoga. This yoga consists of eight stages, namely, 
yama, niyama, asana, praridyama, pratyahdra, 
dhdrana, dhydna and samddhi. Purity of body 
and mind are essential to the practice of this 
yoga. The first four stages refer to the cleansing 
of the body and breath-control. The next four 
stages refer to mind-control. At last, the mind 
expands, attains samddhi and kdnti or peace. 
This expansion is explained in two ways both 
physically and mentally. It is the ascent of 
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Spiritual energy in the centres of the body from 
muladhara in the lowest part of the spinal cord 
to Sahasrara in the brain. From the mental 
point of view there is expansion of consciousness 
from the lowest stage to the highest state. There 
is expansion from the unconscious to the sub- 
conscious and the conscious to the super-conscious 
state of samddhi. The Yogin can acquire siddhis 
or miraculous powers like entering into the bodies 
of others and acquiring control over nature. But 
such siddhis are real obstacles to spiritual life 
and union with God, and they should therefore be 
given up. The chief value of this yoga is that 
it teaches us the way to self-knowledge and self- 
sovereignty. 

Jmna yoga is tiie philosophic method of 
enquiry into the nature of the Atman and its 
relation to Brahman. It is not merely an intellec- 
tual but also a spiritual enquiry based on viveka, 
vairdgya and abhydsa. By means of viveka, the 
yogin or philosopher distinguishes between the 
dtman that is eternal and the bodily self that is 
fleeting. By vairdgya he renounces the false 
feeling that he is the body and tries to give up 
egoity or ahafikdra. Abhydsa consists in the 
practice of contemplation on the dtman. At last 
he attains dtmajhdna or self-realisation; he attains 
hdntl But such jhdna is only a stage and not 
a stopping place. It should lead to Brahmajhdna 
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or God-realisation. Advaita gives a different 
meaning to jnana yoga and gives it the highest 
place among the yogas. It says that the jiva 
and hvara are identical and the consciousness 
of this identity is jnana. But in the religious 
path, bhakti is higher than fndna. 

Bhakti yoga is the practice of devotion to 
God or Bhagavan. God is super-personal and not 
impersonal or nirgwja or arupa. As Ramanuja 
says in the beginning of his ^ri Bhdsya to the 
Brahma Sutras, Brahman is the creator, sustainer 
and destroyer of the universe and His rulership 
is a Hid of love for saving souls. The Brahman 
of the Upanisads is Lord Srinivasa who is divinity 
as dayd. The practice of bhakti according to 
him consists of seven stages, namely, viveka, 
vimoka, abhydsa, kriyd, kalydna, anavasdda and 
anuddharsa. Briefly explained, they consist in 
taking sdttvic food, giving up desires for the 
objects of the senses, practice of the presence of 
God, performance of the duties as ordained in 
'Sdstra, practice of virtues like truth and hospitality 
and freedom from the extreme feelings of elation 
and depression. The bhakta is initiated by the 
guru into updsand or meditation on Brahman as 
"Sriyahpati or Lord and ^ri in the light of thfe 
mulamantras. Bhakti then becomes intense as 
paramabhakti and it becomes a thirst for divine 
union as in the case of Nammalvar. The bhakta 
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may be a servant of God or dasa like Hanuman, 
a friend of God like Arjuna; he may cherish 
motherly love as Ya&oda or Perialvar did for 
the divine child Krsna, or may yearn for love like 
a nayaki for her Lord as Andal did. 

Bhakti yoga is Love lit by jmna and a rigorous 
path which only the twice-born can follow. 
An easier method is adopted by “"Sri Vai§navism 
and it is called prapatti. Bhagavan is '^Sriyahpati, 
the Lord of redemptive grace. He has incarnated 
as Rama and Kr§na and is sarvalokaiaranya, 
the redeemer of all jivas. He is rak?aka or 
saranya as taught in the classic text of prapatti 
“ Renounce all dharmas and take refuge at My 
feet. I will release you from all sins.” Six 
conditions are laid down for prapattiyoga. The 
yoga consists on the whole in deathless faith in 
the saving grace of God and absolute surrender 
to Him in a spirit of contrition and humility 
and inner purity. Grace is said to be got by 
him whom God chooses as self surrender is 
not of the nature of a cause. Whatever it is, 
prapatti is for all irrespective of caste, creed, sex 
or profession and is therefore universal. The 
chief mantra for prapatti is dvaya which means 
refuge at the feet of Lord and Sri. The classic 
example of prapatti is that of Nammalvar, the 
swpQX-prapanna of ^ri Vai§navism who surrendered 
himself to the mercy of Srinivasa with “Sri as 
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His Heart, and was blessed with mukti. All 
sects in India are, as it were, pilgrims to the 
Divine dayd in the holy Hill of Tirumalai. The 
Hill is sacred to the followers of Madhva who 
insist on service to Visnn as the chief means 
and end of religion. . 

The ^aivite defines ^iva, his supreme God, as 
Love and refers to four ways, carya, kriyd, yoga 
and jmna as means to the attainment of 'Siva. 
They correspond to the four yogas of Vedanta. 
Even the followers of Sankara accept the exis- 
tence of a Personal God for all practical purposes 
and the need for His grace. Thus all Hindus 
have faith in Brahman as personal God and 
seek with the aid of a guru His mercy to attain 
moksa or sdyujya which is outlined in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER X 


PURUSARTHAS. 

Every animal pursues an end but man alone 
is conscious of the end. Man has reason or viveka 
and he is also morally free and a karta. His 
consciousness of the end or purpose is called puru- 
$drtha; it is his aim of life or goal. Man’s physical 
needs are food, water, fire, air and clothing, 
Le., they are for the preservation of his body. 
He seeks pleasures and their continuance and 
avoids pains. Hinduism has analysed all the 
chief ends of life and classified them into four 
broad kinds. They are called dharma, artha, 
kama and moksa. They may be rendered in 
English as the ethical, the economic, the hedonistic 
or pleasure-seeking and the religious ends of 
life. They are not, however, exclusive. They all 
lead to the super-end of life, namely, moksa. 

Dharma or righteousness is the ethical end 
of life. Hinduism gives the practice of dharma 
the first place among the purusdrthas as no man 
can take a moral holiday. Right conduct is the 
whole of life and the other ends of life should 
also be righteous. Buddhism and Jainism also 
insist on the need for the practice of dharma. 
But they do not recognise and realise that good- 
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ness has its final meaning only in godliness. God 
is good by nature and the highest good is godli- 
ness, to be attained through the 'Sastra. So 
morality or dharma has its full meaning in religion 
or 'Sdstra which prescribes the duties that ought 
to be done. They are called vidhis. They are 
righteousness in practised acts. Dharma is 
righteousness in action and is the essence of duty 
and it consists in reverence to parents, teachers 
and sages; truthfulness, charity, courage and 
kindliness to all creatures. It includes the 
performance of the five yajhas or sacrifices to the 
devas and pitrs above, to men and lower animals. 
It brings out the solidarity of the universe and 
the need for mutual helpfulness. The violation 
of these duties is adhanna and entails sin or 
papa. Adharma includes evil and sin; it is evil 
in the moral sense and sin in the religious sense 
as it is the violation of a Divine Law. By doing 
the acts of dharma, the general attitude ot dharma 
or righteousness is attained. A man then becomes 
a dharmavdn like Dharmaputra and is like Rama, 
the very incarnation of righteousness on earth. 
Sri Rama practised truthfulness (satya), devotion 
to vows, kindliness to all creatures and self- 
control. He subordinated artha and kamja to 
the discipline of dharma. Dharma is thus the 
very essence of duty for duty’s sake. 
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Artha is an end of life which is both desired 
and desirable. A student who finishes his studies 
or academic life should enter on the life of a 
householder or grhastha. He ekes out his liveli- 
hood by doing hard and honest work for the 
maintenance of his family and others. Wealth is 
not an end in itself and the miser who hoards his 
wealth for the sake of wealth is rightly condemned 
as an adharmavan and anti-social. The householder 
should be hospitable, helpful to the needy and do 
his duty to the devas and pitrs as the whole world 
is one. There is really no difference between 
individual and secular or laukika duties and 
special or spiritual or vaidika duties as every 
duty is finally an offering to the deity. Karmas 
are of three kinds, v/z., nitya karmas or daily 
duties like sandhyd, naimittika karmas or 
occasioned duties like ceremonies to pitrs and 
kdmya karmas or optional works. While the 
first two are obligatory, the third is optional. 

Kama is the attainment of the pleasures 
of life and is the third purusartha. When a 
man desires children, health or wealth, he does 
certain karmas or yajnas to please the devas 
and gets the desired boons. People pray to 
God for boons and He grants their prayers. 
Kdmya karmas are on the whole for enjoying 
the pleasures of life here and in Svarga. But 
they are trivial and transient. Therefore a wise 
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man should renounce these pleasures and seek 
eternal happiness which is only in mok§a. 

kainkarya or social and spiritual service to 
all jivas is work raised to the level of worship of 
God. The great devotees of God like the Alvars 
and the Acaryas sought God in all beings and all 
beings in God and raised the id^ea of seryice to the 
level of kaifikarya. Self-surrender to God is the 
highest purusdrtha or supreme end of conduct. 
God is the fulfilment of all the puru^drthas, as 
He sarvakdma or all-desire and sarvasaranya, 
the refuge of all. 

ihe mumuksu who seeks mukti by following 
sddhanas or yogas at last attains it. The term 
moksa rntdins freedom from samsdra or the 
ills of life due to avidyd and karma. It is. freedom 
from the cycle of births and deaths to which the 
embodied jiva, or baddha as he is called, is subject. 
The ■ word mukti is negative as it means that 
there is no return to this world of samsara. But 
it has also a positive meaning as it refers to the 
ascent of the freed jiva to the world of Brahman 
beyond space and time. Moksa is the attainment 
Of Brahman by knowing whom everything is 
known. According to Jft.amanuJa, following the 
Upani^ads, the S'wtras and the Gita, the mukta 
freed from the body, ascends gloriously by the 
arcirddi path or devaydna, led by a Divine guide to 
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Yaikuntha beyond this world and the world of 
the devas. When the body dies, the WMmwfoM has 
a glimpse of the Brahmanddt. This nddt throws 
light on the path and he soars gloriously to 
Vaikuntha, through the shining regions of Indra, 
Surya and other Devas, crosses the river Viraja 
and goes beyond. He is freed from avidyd and 
karma and the subtle body by bathing in the 
purifying waters of Viraja. Then he reaches 
Vaikuntha, sees Brahman face to face, attains 
union with Him and enjoys eternal bliss. Though 
the language used by the Upanisad in this ascent 
and attainment is the earthly language of space, 
time and sensibility, it is really beyond human 
description. Vaikuntha is beyond space and time, 
mind and body and Brahman has a formless 
form, is eternal, ever self-shining and blissful. 
The mukta becomes one with Him and is immortal 
and ever blissful. He no longer returns to this 
world of karma and is no longer bound by prakrti 
or kala. In the state of bliss he is one with 
Brahman though he exists as a distinct entity. 
The niuktas are spiritually united and as they 
are free, their desires are at once fulfilled. They 
may serve the Lord without any taint of egoity 
and serve each other and fulfil the redeeming 
purpose of the Lord who longs to make the 
other bound Jivas inuktas. On the whole it is 
impossible to describe the bliss of Vaikuntha. 
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He who experiences it alone can explain it. The 
followers of Madhva separate good from evil 
and assert that the good jiva or devotee of Visnu 
goes to Vaikuntha and serves Him there for 
ever and that the wicked is hurled into everlasting 
Hell. The Saivite has faith in ""Siva as the supreme 
good and by following the saint’s path, he attains, 
after death, the world of ^iva or Kailasa. The 
Advaitin says that mukti is possible even in this 
life and it is jivanmukti or identity of jiva and 
Bvara. He, however, admits gradual release by 
ascending to the world of Visnu. 

All Hindus have faith in the four yogas and 
freedom from samsdra with the grace of God. 



CHAPTER XI 

RELIGION AND SOCIETY. 

Man is a social creature as well as an 
individual seeker. He is therefore a person who 
seeks the four purusarthas as an individual, and 
as a social creature he participates in the strivings 
of all the rest of the comniunity. He has social 
ties which he. cannot shake off. There are natural 
instincts of social acitivity such as co-operation 
and working for group unity and welfare. 
Hinduism recognizes both the individual and the 
social aspects of each person within the commu- 
nity even as it recognizes the physical and the 
material - and the spiritual aspects of every 
individual. Just as his efforts are to be for the 
realisation of himself as spiritual, so also his 
social activities must , be directed towards his 
realisation of unity or brotherhood with all the 
members of the community. 

Hinduism is most catholic. Its one-pointed 
effort has always been towards the realisation 
of social unity amid differences. Through its 
formulation of the metaphysical principle of one 
Isvara who is worshipped in different forms and 
names, it had kept up the ideal of religion as 
the realisation in the life of each of its members 
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of the hvara so as to create a common or one 
Humanity. Hinduism does not appeal merely to 
the heart or to the head but to something more 
valuable. It appeals to the soul, the spiritual 
nature in each individual. It appeals to the 
godhead concealed in the heart of every creature. 
It teaches the Life Divine, which is the dwelling 
in God and for God in His world. This is the 
goal of Hinduism. This promises for each 
individual the triple aims of the spiritual life, a 
life of liberty, a life of righteousness or law, and 
a life of love for all creation that verily belongs 
to God. 

Hinduism is ^ supreme socialising and divini- 
sing force. It is not anti-social or unsocial like 
some religions. It has meaning for man here in 
this world. It treats the world as a great field 
of God’s play in which all individuals must take 
part and act with understanding according to 
rules or dharma prescribed in the play to each 
part. 

The Hindu rehgion has carefully analysed 
the structure of society, its divisions of functions 
and periods of maturation, growth, development, 
and ripening of each individual. In other words, 
its division of castes depends upon the functions 
and its division of dramas depends upon the 
stages of man in a society. It is true that these 
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are given a fuller and profounder significance in 
some cases, though it is a fact that these divisions 
cannot be treated to be water tight compartments. 
Pure types and ppre functions are diflScult to find 
in any society. The individual in religion 
discovers a new set of values for the terms liberty, 
law and love, (moksa, dharma and kdma), meanings 
which are impossible to get in the purely political 
society. A society composed as it is of various 
degrees of intelligence and capacity and personality, 
does not grasp the full significance of this discovery 
qf religious consciousness. None the less, religion 
does help to integrate or unify the triple goals 
of liberty, law and love. To the lower nature 
these mean license, power and lust for things. 
But sublimated by Religion they become wonderful 
expressions of the nature of the soul or spirit. 

The social life of man becomes transfigured 
and civilised by the sublimated direction given to 
all the activities of the ordinary man. The 
teacliings and the practices of the masters of 
Hinduism are directed to the civilising of man, 
by taming his lower nature which revels in egoism 
and competition, jealousy and greed, violence 
and hatred. Rdigion being a higher power 
or force of the new dimension of the personal and 
social life seeks mastery over the past vital life 
of man. In Hinduism it is sought in full con- 
formity with the triple principles of liberty, law 
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and love. That it has not been successful in 
Hinduism in a larger measure than we would 
like it to be only shows that generally there 
has been a stepping down of the ideals of religion 
everywhere. Religions become rigid and tend 
to repeat the mistakes of passion and greed 
of the lower levels on the higher levels of social 
and spiritual action and thus step down the force 
of the true impulse. 

Hinduism unlike other religions which took 
up the competitive path, has sought to tame even 
ihe enthusiasm of the knowers of other religions 
by its wide catholicity in spirit to the truths 
expounded by them. It has disarmed them all, 
both within India and without by means of its 
peaceTil approach. The twin-notes of Hinduism, 
struck not once only in the history of India, are 
peace (Santi) and knowledge ( Jndna), peace 
through knowledge and knowledge through peace. 
A social life which is based on these two principles 
or ideals, would tend to exhibit a higher state of 
civilisedness and culture than one based on 
comfort or security or even salvation. 

The individual must be re-made in the 
spiritual manner. This requires on the part of 
every individual the recognition of the world as 
a divine world, a world not based on chance or 
chaos but a cosmos. A lawful world is the ideal 
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of a rational creature. As we have seen dharnia 
is the conception of the law behind the world and 
all actions or karmas which are performed pro- 
perly and selflessly and without seeking fruits are 
individually emancipating and socially good. 
Good performance of actions or karma yoga itself 
leads to Brahmdnubhava or God-experience. By 
moral action Hinduism means all such actions as 
are done without seeking fruits and according 
to dharma laid down by tradition, spiritual 
insight and great seers. Such actions have the 
characteristic of social good, because the socially 
evil actions are mostly self-seeking and egoistic 
actions. It is true that Hinduism also pleads for 
the performance of actions which are neither 
personally good nor socially good, neither 
personally evil nor socially evil but only actions 
which have the sanction of God (dharma), for 
human individuals and societies have not yet 
arrived at a knowledge of what is their good or 
evil. It is above their comprehension. Faith in 
the Mstras alone matters in duty, for it leads to 
the transcendental good which is ultimately both 
personal and social good. 

The political life of a people reflects the moral 
and social qualities of its members. A society in 
the full sense of the term is a political society 
with its State and other organisations which 
ensure freedom for the members and rights of 
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each. In modern times the State has taken over 
the organisations which have to cater to the 
needs of the members. Socialisation and Nationa- 
lisation of the organisations which have pre- 
viously been run by individuals is not a little due 
to the awakening of men to their social and 
spiritual needs of liberty and rights and duties. 
This awakening is really due to the religious 
teachings of great men, who had taught reverence 
for life and rights of each member. It is religion 
in India that taught the triple truths of liberty 
of the individual as a goal, of law which is 
administered equally,, that is, in the interests of 
the poor and the rich alike, the high and the low, 
and love for all, love which is expressed by acts 
of kindness and protection, in times of disease 
and distress, famine and drought. 

The grand truths of religions alone inspired 
the great work of social amelioration of the 
conditions of life. The social dynamics of 
modern States is inspired, whether in a materia- 
listic or socialistic Stat&j by the spiritual principles 
of dharma, moksa and kdma, law, liberty and 
love, and karma or sympathy. The practical 
idealism of religion in Hinduism would extend 
this to the animals also. Humanitarianism 
extends to animals also which form part of the 
economy of the State. The aim of , true religion 
as Hinduism, is to make individuals who would 
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in all their secular activities or even in secular 
matters bring to bear the triple principles or 
apply them as standard to conduct. Similarly to 
apply these principles to social or political legis- 
lation is the natural extension of rqja-dharma 
Rdja-dharma must improve and make possible 
the svadharma of its members. It may correct 
and quicken the pace of transformation of the 
lower and selfish qualities by socialising man 
and bring the restraints of law to bear on the 
unlawful or otherwise not-real nature of the 
individuals. But it ultimately exists for the reali- 
\sation of real moksa and svdrdjya. 

The modern State endeavours to fulfil all the 
functions of Religion because it has taken over 
the ideals of religion as its own ends. But while 
it may help the conditions for the growth and 
happiness of all its members, while it may give 
them a sense of freedom from want and restrain 
in matters particularly physical and social, it 
cannot compel men to be good except on pain of 
punishment. It can instil fear and by this threat 
many members are likely to be restrained from 
doing unsocial activities. There is however a 
great danger in this development. Force hinders 
rather than helps self-growth. A state taking 
over the functions of the spiritual evolution may 
defeat it. Instead of being a hindrance to hind- 
rances it may tend to become a great hindrance. 
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Religion is helpful positively and not merely 
negatively. It makes for a change of heart. Men 
of religion are sought after for the solution 
of personal problems, which are not capable of 
being attended to by psychiatrists and doctors of 
medicine. Human problems go beyond the tempo- 
rary* social and personal life. Peace is sought 
after and spiritual men who have found peace 
within and comprehended the truths of both the 
here and the hereafter help to secure peace within. 
Man is more than a social and physiological 
creature. His problems of death and life baffle 
the intellect and no state or its organisations can 
help to solve these problems. Religion alone 
promises to solve them and it does it in its own 
unique way. These problems are not social prob- 
lems except indirectly. The State must know its 
limitations in this direction. Any state that 
attempts to dismiss the connection of these funda- 
mental problems which harass the souls of its 
members by edicts of the kind that have been 
issued in countries dominated by purely national, 
socialistic or materialistic ideologies, is bound in 
the long run to break up the State itself. The 
State or even Society cannot become God or 
the sole object of loyalty because it cannot satisfy 
the deepest impulse of the soul for the knowledge 
of itself completely. Real moksa is sought after 
and it means not liberty for getting goods and 
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satisfactions or the liberty before the eye of 
law and right to equal opportunity but the liberty 
to be freed from the cycle of births and deaths 
and the terror of constant birth and death. 

Religion supplies this and it alone can supply 
this. Spiritual pain is verily different from all 
other kinds of pain and fear. It cannot be 
assuaged by any offer of worldly wealth, or divine 
pleasures of even the rigid life of dharmd. Great 
men .have thrown away empires for the sake of 
freedom from all these. The artha and kdma 
piirusarthas ire iuccha. A world dominated by 
them is a delusion, a snare. . Man should seek to 
get out of .them, free himself from them. But 
such a freedom is difficult without the opening of 
the soul to real light. Teachers of religion know 
how to help these men. The preservation of 
religious texts and institutions facilitates the seeker 
of liberation on his path. Inner illumination 
or desire needs the support of the religious 
literature and methods. The company of the 
good or knowers of the path of inner discovery 
shower peace and prepare the conditions for 
one’s own growth. Freedom becomes meaningless 
to a soul that has need of solace and peace. This 
peace is granted by God and one feels free in 
His presence freed from the pains and struggles 
and conflicts of his personality and community. 
Temples and Maths offer this atmosphere, but 
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then these must have men who have devoted 
thehiselves and are devoting themselves to their 
self-discovery and God-realisation, Love or 
sympathy pervades the atmosphere of the a^ramas, 
the retreats of the good men of spirit. These 
too serve mankind. Though a Yogin or religious 
man is one who retires from the world, yet does 
he serve those who need his company by his 
very peace, the inward peace which no State 
can ensure for him. Hinduism realises that all 
types of men should have freedom for this reali- 
sation. It does not believe in one universal 
panacea for all diseases of the body and brain and 
heart or soul. The religious man or spiritual 
saint and mystic is an important person, who, 
though not of the world lives and moves and has 
his being in God, casts peace on all mankind, 
gives to those who can listen the nectar of spiritual 
peace, and a sanctuary for the haunted soul, afraid 
and sorrowing. Love begins to be available to 
all whoever feels that the world is a terrible 
place to live in. He shows the new way of 
transformation of a world diseased. Wherever he 
is, because of his universal nature, he begins to 
inspire all with faith and love and hope. 

The spiritual activities which are the special 
province of Religion and religious associations 
can never be taken over by the State as part of 
its general functions. A secular State or a welfare 
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State may seek to distribute equitably the goods 
of the world on the principle of greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. The qualitative 
distinction of the spiritual good can indeed never 
become part of the quantitative goods of the 
social and economic or hedonistic order {artha 
and kdma). It is true in these spheres the right 
distribution which is equitable distribution bet- 
ween all the members of the world society or 
nation is the lelgitimate method. Equitableness 
of the distribution of the goods however, is only 
part of the right or dharma with which a State 
is charged. There are and have been other 
criteria of rightness than equitableness of distri- 
bution. Freedom can never be distributed though 
security can perhaps be. Even a theocratic state 
(such as Pakistan in modern times) cannot but 
create conditions of freedom or growth to happen 
in a particular manner. But in attempting this 
there happens the socialisation of the religious 
consciousness which is not always an unmixed 
good. But it helps the awareness of the need for 
greater and greater enlightenment in matters 
pertaining to personal liberty. An ordered or 
self-disciplined liberty is the aim of liberty, or else 
moksa would become meaningless. There is in 
every soul an elemental need for the inner dis- 
covery of God which has most often been achieved 
in spite of outside social action and society. This 
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need is other than the peace, the comfort and the 
security that man gets out of the socialisation of 
human action. There is great truth in the dictum 
that the individual is greater than the society 
to which he belongs, though he is inseparable 
from it. But he belongs to something greater 
than humanity itself, namely to God, for the 
goal of man is the eternal and the immortal 
sense of existence which nothing less than God 
can grant. God is the Ultimate goal, ti anscendent 
to the goals of the world and the State, and all 
others have meaning and value only in relation 
to Him. 

The ideal of a secular State does not mean 
that the state is to be or ought to become apti- 
religious. It is the affirmation of the principle 
that the State does not seek to take over the 
functions of religion, organized or unorganized, 
institutionalised or non-institutionalised. This does 
not mean that the State permits the religious 
institutions to do what they please. In those 
activities which interfere with the sound canons 
of social life and peace, the State is the authority; 
in matters of proper administration of religious 
institutions even the State holds itself free to 
legislate within the limits of its competence, 
though this is a difficult pose. 

8 
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The one truth that we learn from religion 
and philosophy is that though we can distinguish 
aspects in human behaviour and can even investi- 
gate those aspects and form different sciences, 
we can never separate them. They are organic to 
each other. There are people or rather scientists 
who discovered the economic man, the political 
man, the religious man, the aesthetic man and 
so on. On the basis of this, sciences such as 
economics, sociology, political science, religious 
science and aesthetics have come into being; very 
useful within limits, they always tend to apply 
their laws or hypotheses beyond limits as if man 
was exhausted by each one of them. This has 
led in modern times to very lopsided developments, 
Man has been forgotten by the sciences. Man is 
more than all that the different sciences have 
made of him. These several aspects are proper- 
ties of man’s rationality, that quality or dharma 
or guna, which realises itself in the several acti- 
vities in which he engages. Thus the organization 
of this personality is the aim of his own life, but 
it is not possible through any particular mecha- 
nism of any social order or the State. The State 
should remember that the individual is more than 
the sum of his social and economic and legal life. 
Religion also should remember that its serious 
purpose is the discovery of the inward reality in 
each individual-which it must help by giving it 
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freedom and flexibility and the environment 
necessary for such a great thing as individual 
realisation, which is also the fulfilment of the 
society of which he continues to be a member. 
The State must protect the sanctity of the environ- 
ments of those who have out of their own will 
chosen the path of discovery of the self and 
help them to go on, even as it has striven to keep 
the theoretical and investigating scientists free 
from the common gaze. The realisations of 
saints would not be, as the past history of culture 
has shown, less influential and beneficent than 
the contributions of scientists to society. Protec- 
tion then of the religious spirit, even an ardent 
effort to keep the seekers from the daily inter- 
ference in their lives on one plea or other, would 
greatly help the very nature of the individuals. 
But its violation ultimately would threaten the 
solidarity of the society. The greatness of the 
State lies in its serving the diverse interests of 
the individuals. Religion is as profound and 
basic impulse and need for each individual at 
some period or other as any other. 

Hindu Religion is a force that makes for 
culture and social cohesion based oh love and not 
on brute might pr social coercion. It is some- 
thing that makes life livable. It is not an escapist 
phenomenon, but a profound influence or tendency 
which makes man strive to know what he is. 
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Helped by philosophical thought which it sets 
into action, it seeks clarity and fulness for all. 
But it is necessary to weed Out its extra-religious 
activities, which could well be attended to by 
the State. Religion can influence the State only 
through the lives of its members, or the persons 
who constitute the Government, who imbued 
with religious principles would put into practice 
these principles through the social apparatus and 
organisation. The State ■ by itself must remain 
secular, not taking sides with religions which 
have diflFerent loyalties. Herein comes a distinc- 
tion, which' it is necessary to draw, between 
religion and religions. Mankind is yearning for 
Religion but not for religions. Institutional reli- 
gions serve religion but slightly. The goal is the 
religious spirit. No religion does this so well as 
Hinduism. It has institutions but not an insti- 
tution which can speak for Hinduism. Hinduism 
lives in its members, in and through the practice 
and tradition of its saints and seekers. The grand 
Catholicism of Hinduism is evidenced by the living 
interest in the cultivation of all sadhdnas and 
yogas among its people. §ri Vai§navism of i&rl 
Ramanuja has absorbed the religious and mystic 
traditions of all the best so that the individuals 
may grow through the inner tradition of religion 
and mysticism. It too tried to leaven the life of 
the society by the eternal assurance of divine 
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presence among men, in the form of the Arcdva- 
tdra of Sri Vehkatesvara. All great thinkers 
and saints have accepted this fact that the world 
must be made fit for the residence of God, and 
the Kingdom of God on earth. Reform of the 
earth life, and the social life of its individuals, if 
need be a revolution in the ways of social l^e, 
were envisaged by St. Sathakopa in his divide 
Hymns, the TiruvdymoJi. The goal of religion 
is the transformation of man from the seeker of 
wealth and desire without restraint into a man 
who is the knower of law, hberty or true freedom, 
and secondly to make the society which is at 
present competitive and restrictive, into a divine 
society where all relationships would be based on 
love that is born out of the wisdom that all are 
children of the one Supreme Lord and that it is 
the real expression of one’s nature. 



CHAPTER Xn 

CONCLUSION. 


Hinduism is a universal religion because it 
afiirms the existence of God as not only God 
beyond the world but as the inner Love in all 
jivas. Every one can seek Him and see Him 
face to face. The great Rsis, Alvars and Nayan- 
mars sought God and saw Him face to face. The 
existence of God is proved by the experience of 
God. Sastra is not opposed to science as its 
method of knowing God is scientific and it can be 
verified by personal experience. God is satya and 
amala, true and pure. Therefore, only the pure in 
heart who follow the sdttvik way can reach Him. 
Since the end is pure, the means also must be 
pure. Hinduism, therefore, insists on purity of 
conduct in thought, word and deed as the essential 
requisites for religious life. It is more a personal 
religion aiming at inner purity of life than on 
institutional loyalty and uniformity of faith. 

No two persons are alike in temperament 
or station in life. Hinduism provides for every 
kind of adhikdrin or aspirant and he is allowed to 
choose the path that is suited to his spiritual 
growth. A man may wdrship God in whatever 
form; He reveaU Himself to hihi in that form. 
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But he should seek Him with a pure heart. 
Though Hinduism thus aims at unity in variety, 
it still follows an ancient tradition bequeathed 
from father to son and from gum to ^isya and 
insists on satsahga. The dkama is a spiritual 
community of the sddhiis and as satsahga it 
provides an inspiring social ideal. 

The atmosphere of the temple in the centre 
of civic life is a perpetual reminder to the Hi n du 
that God is in the centre of all his activities 
and is the real actor. The family, the vidydsdld, 
the temple and the state offer facilities for mutual 
understanding and service. The family is the 
unit of social life spiritualised on the model 
of the Rdmdyana. The temple affords every 
scope for the practice of the all-pervading presence 
of the Lord as Vasudeva. Since rituals are 
only righteousness in details, they should be 
performed correctly in the interests of moral and 
spiritual discipline. Every righteous work is a 
worship of God; it is a dedication to Him in the 
spirit ‘ Not I, but Thou oh Lord ’ or Brahmdrpana. 
There is really no barrier or compartment between 
one person and the other as all are persons are 
spiritual entities in whose hearts God dwells as 
antarydmin. A community of good souls or 
sdtviks promotes the religious ideal of communion 
between God and man. Hinduism is known for 
its tolerance. Differences of opinion and even 
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worship are tolerated. There is no compromise 
in the matter of conviction and purity of moral 
life. In addition to universality and tolerance, 
Hinduism is the only religion that recognises the 
immanence of Brahman in all jivas as their antar- 
yamin and the redemptive purpose of the avataras, 
the similarity of all Jivas and the need for kaihkarya 
and the salvability of all souls ox jivas. It promotes 
the spirit of propaganda and insists on religious 
education. But it is definitely opposed to the 
methods of coercion and proselytisation. 

The spread of Hinduism by adapting it to 
modern needs without in any way giving up its 
essentials is its most urgent need today. This is 
achieved by the creation of proper teachers by 
affording them all facilities for the promotion of 
Hindu ideals. They should embody in their life 
all the ideals that they preach to others; religious 
education has no meaning if theory and practice do 
not coincide and if precept is not backed up by the 
purity of the personal conduct of the educators. 
The mutts in India may maintain their own tradi- 
tion but they can pool their resources to 
irreligion and anti-Hindu influences from within 
and without. Tirumalai as the home of God and 
His eternal values offers the best social climate of 
physical and spiritual purity and may be the 
headquarters of this missionary effort. 
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